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DISTINCT ADVANTAGES 


Result from the Use of 







National Posting Machines 


for Savings and Thrift Accounts 
















Savings Banks everywhere, as well as 
Commercial Banks with Savings Depart- 
ments, are rapidly adopting the Unit 
System, employing National Posting 
Machines, in order to speed service to 
depositors and to reduce, as well as 
equalize, the amount of work done, both 
during and after banking hours. 

Below, for your quick inspection, are 
summarized 18 distinct advantages that 
result from the use of National Posting 
Machines for Savings and Thrift Ac- 
counts: 
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1. Quicker service to the depositor. 


2. Deposits, withdrawals and interest 
are all posted at the same window. 


3. Pass book and ledger card always 
agree. 














©9557.65 
1,162.07 
“1238.99 












4. The printed figures on the pass book 
are neat, orderly, and legible. 


462329 AN 
“148100 4 W 310 


















9245.40 BN 


5. Entering of interest credits on pass #1306608 


books is forced when due. Interest 
period congestion is eliminated. 





100.32 &N 
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6. Incorrect extensions on pass books 2.78740 2M 


and ledger cards are eliminated. 





7. Posting deposit or withdrawal in 
wrong column is eliminated. 








3 Original Printings at 1 Operation 
8. Machine balances are accurate, be- The Ledger Card, Pass Book, and Journal Sheet all bear original printings. They 









cause the amounts are mechanically are posted at one operation on the National Savings Account Posting Machine. 
added and extended. 

9. The pass book, ledger card, and —insure the proper handling of 18. School savings and club accounts can 
journal sheet are posted at one opera- transactions by the teller. also be handled. 
tion, thus eliminating all duplication 13. Locked-up journal sheet shows each * i. * 
of work. transaction in the order of its occur- 


10. Figures f i h il ae 
ee eae one See ene 14. Trial balance is quickly obtained. 
able immediately upon closing. 


15. Supervision is made easy. 
16. Saves floor space. 
17. Saving made permits the establish- 


If you have a particular problem in 
your savings department, one of our 
trained Bank Representatives will 
be glad to help you solve it. Simply 







11. “After-banking-hours posting” is 
eliminated. 





12. Sixteen separate totals—all con- ment of auxiliary departments with- telephone your local National office, 
trolled by one key held by an officer out additional expense. or write us direct. 
@ ; Co. 
e 
DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS ¢ TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES e¢ POSTING MACHINES ¢ ANALYSIS MACHINES e BANK-BOOK- 
KEEPING MACHINES ¢ CHECK-WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES ¢ POSTAGE METER MACHINES ¢ CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 
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Tue Cuasz. Nationat Bank represents a large 
number of banks and bankers as New York 
correspondent and reserve depository. 


In addition to routine banking service, the 
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Chase offers correspondents : 
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Loan accommodations at short notice on terms war- 
ranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical data on all types 


of investments. 
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Facilities for placing orders in all security, commercial 
paper and acceptance markets. 
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An international organization for clearing foreign 
items. 


Reports on trade situations and on the financial con- 
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dition of companies and individuals, here and abroad. 
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THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Next Month 
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Loans on Installments 


With the government encour- 
aging modernization loans and 
many banks finding it neces- 
sary to collect old loans on the 
basis of monthly payments, the 
note form and the plan use: 
by the First National Bank of 
Rimersburg, Pa., as explained 
by Wm. M. Stark, will be par- 
ticularly helpful. 


Correspondents 


We have all been wondering 
just how correspondent bank- 
ing would have to be changed 
to meet new laws. A careful 
analysis of the possibilities and 
the current practices in this 
respect has been made by R. E 
Bauman, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, 
and his article on this subject 
in the November number will 
be particularly helpful. 


Net Revenue 


A plan for increasing net 
revenue from deposit accounts 
that has been tested in several 
banks, is described by R. W. 
Putnam, of the First Service 
Corporation of Minneapolis. 
So many bankers are struggling 
with the service charge prob- 
lem these days that the simple 
forms and the practical method 
deseribed by Mr. Putnam will 
be a welcome assistance. The 
author shows how to figure the 
cost and how to determine 
charges to insure a profit on 
each account. 
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Machines 


Men and machines operate 
banks today. On one page we 
try to train the man. On an- 
other page we try to present 
the experience of other bankers 
with machines. 

When this magazine was 
started 51 years ago, very few, 
if any, machines were used in 
most banks. Today, the hand- 
written ledger is obsolete and 
machine posting is the rule. 
The editors have, therefore, 
the responsibility of helping 
readers to get the most from 
these machines. 


New Conditions 


Every month brings new 
conditions in banking. New 
laws require new _ procedure. 
Changing business conditions 
require new activities to in- 
crease the bank’s income. The 
editors are constantly studying 
all of these new conditions and 
as future problems are antic- 
ipated, the experiences of those 
bankers who have handled 
similar problems are secured 
and published in this magazine. 


New Banks 


There seems to be a definite 
tendency for the number of 
banks to increase. The changes 
published each month in this 
magazine are, therefore, ex- 
tremely important. Just one 


item may be worth a great deal 
to the transit department or 
the collection department. 





TERMS: To United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year, two years for $7.50, three years for $10.00; 
single copies 50 cents. No extra charge for postage 
to Canada. 
50 cents per year additional. 


Postage to other foreign countries 
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You, as a banker, should know that the 
Morris Plan is a type of banking adjusted 
to meet average requirements. It is a 
method of extending credit which may 
run as long as a year, at reasonable rates, 
for any constructive or useful purpose on 
the basis of the character and earning 
power of the borrower. It provides him 
with a plan for setting aside regularly out 
of income sufficient sums to pay his note 
when it falls due. 


It supplements the work of the commer- 


MORRIS °»P 


H AT is 


LAN ? 


cial bank, the savings bank, and the trust 


company, and is equally vital to a great 
many Americans—10,000,000 of whom 
have borrowed from Morris Plan insti- 
tutions. 


When a man comes to you for a loan that 
does not fit your method of operation, you 
can refer him to the local Morris Plan - 
institution with the knowledge that he 
will receive fair, considerate treatment 
from people who specialize in his type 
of problem. 


MORRIS 


15 East FarstTrTre 


PLAN 


PS 
» THE — 
— MORRIS ~— 
PLAN 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


STRERT - 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 


Akron, On10 

Avaany, New Yore 
Arpmore, OKLA. 
Asneviite, N. C, 
ATLANTA, GEoRCIA 
Avusurn, N. Y. 
Battimore, MarYLanp 
Bartiesvitte, OKLA. 
Bincuamton, New Yor 
Boston, Mass. 
Brivcerort, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Burraro, New Yor«x 
Burtincton, N. C. 
Cepar Rapws, lowa 
Cuatranooca, TENN. 


Cuesea, Mass. 
CLEVELAND, Onto 
Datias, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Darton, Onto 
Denver, CoLtorapo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Dututa, MInNesoTa 
Enw, Oxta. 

Fat River, Mass. 
Fort Myers, Froriwwa 
Fort Wayne, Inptana 
Fort Wortn, Texas 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Horroxe, Mass. 
Kansas Crry, Missourt 
KNoxvitte, TENNESSEE 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Lewiston, Maine 
Loutsvice, Kentucky 
Lowett, Mass. 
Mapen, Mass. 
Mancuester, N. H. 
Miami, Fiormwa 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New Beprorp, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 

New York, N. Y. 
Oak.anp, CALIFORNIA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta. 


Orvanvo, Fiona 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pumapecenia, Pa. 
Puoenix, ARIZONA 


Portiann, Maine 
PortsmoutsH, Vircinta 
Provwence, R. I. 
Rocuester, New Yor 
St. Paut, Minn. 

St. Joseru, Missour: 
Satem, Mass. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Savannan, Georcia 
Scnenectapy, New Yorx 
SHawnee, OKia. 
Serincriecp, Mass. 
Sprincrietp, On1o 
Stockton, CALIFORNIA 
Syracuse, New Yorx 
Tampa, Fronma 
Terre Haute, [noua 


Totevo, Onto 
Torexa, Kansas 
Tucson, Arizona 
Tutsa, OKLAHOMA 
Utica, New Yorx 
Wasnincton, D. C. 
Warersury, Conn. 
Warer.oo, lowa 
Wesrtercy, R. I. 

West Warwick, R. I. 
Wicnita, Kansas 
Wumincton, DeLaware 
Wumincron, N. C. 
Winston-Satem, N. C. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, PENNSYLVANIA 
Youncstown, Onto 








JHE MECHANICAL DIPLOMATS! | 








BOOKKEEPER 





aan TELAUTOGRAPHS 


For Instantaneous, Accurate and Tactful Communication to 
the Bookkeeper while the Depositor is at the Teller’s Window! 
They Protect 


Against Errors, Misunderstandings, And Embarrassment 
Which Inevitably Result When Audible Communication 
Devices, Conveying Systems, etc. Are Used! 


The telautograph system is the ideal method for teller- 
bookkeeper messages. 

It is instantaneous in operation, enabling the teller to 
render to the depositors that quick service to which 
they are entitled and which they have been led to 
expect from your bank. 

It is 100% accurate and prevents overdrafts (voluntary 
or otherwise) together with their consequent losses 
to the bank. 

Telautographs leave an indelible handwritten record on 
each machine, by means of which, when the human 
element errs, the reponsible party can be identified 
immediately. 

Telautographs are so secret and silent in operation that 
the teller can write to the bookkeeper for balance data 
with the greatest facility and without any fear of embar- 
rassing the waiting depositor—which happens where 
balances are openly (or covertly) questioned in the 
presence of others, resulting very often in the loss of 
the depositor’s and his friends’ good will. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS Operate With The Same Efficiency Regardless Of 

Whether Your Tellers Are Separated From The Bookkeepers By A Wall, 

Several Floors, Or, As In The Case Of A Branch Office, By Several Miles. 

Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Machine, That 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, ‘‘FRIENDLY SERVICE TO BANKS,’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 
(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.285,.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
ALMOST 1000 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 500 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Two Big Conventions Consider 


Government In Banking 


HE cooperative spirit in Amer- 
[Tice banking has never been so 

apparent, nor so necessary, as 
this year. While most of our banks 
are independent banks, in that they 
are locally owned, they are, in fact, 
very much dependent upon each 
other. The smaller banks are de- 
pendent upon the larger ones for 
services in the larger cities, and the 
larger ones are dependent upon the 
smaller ones for an important part 
of their business. 

This year, the executives of our 
banks have more serious problems to 
consider than ever before. With 37 
government lending agencies com- 
peting for the independent banks’ 
most profitable business; with gov- 
ernmental regulations and prohibi- 
tions more numerous than ever be- 
fore; and with the lack of business 
confidence shown by bank customers 
generally; banks have found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to exist and plan 
for the future. 

215 banks in 35 states have decided 
that the problem is insoluble, paid 
their depositors in full, and closed 
their doors. 

The representatives of sixteen 
thousand banks who have decided 
that it can be solved—and shall be— 
have made the conventions of the 
F. A. A. and A. B. A. this year be- 
come more important than any yet 
convened. 

The men and women who have 
charge of the public relations and 


promotion work of banks, assembled 
in Buffalo, September 10 to 13, in 
the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

High points in the convention 
program were given by President 
Alva G. Maxwell, vice president, 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Lewis G. Harriman, 
president, Manufacturers 7 Traders 
Trust Co. of Buffalo; F. Shep- 
herd, executive manager, pen 
Bankers Association; Beatrice E. 
Kempff, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co.; Merrill Anderson, The Merril! 
Anderson Co., New York; Harve H. 
Page, second vice president, The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; 
Charles E. Bourne, manager adver- 
tising department, The Royal Bank 
of Canada; Lewis F. Gordon, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Harry B. Hall, vice 
president, American Appraisal Co., 
Milwaukee; Thomas J. Kiphart, 
publie relations manager, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati; 
Harley F. Drollinger, vice president, 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo; Peter Michelson, advertis- 
ing manager, Bank of America, San 


The 


Francisco; Paul B. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia ; J. M. Easton, vice president, 
F. A. A., advertising manager, The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; James 
P. Warburg, vice chairman, Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New York; Roy 
L. Stone, vice president, First Wis- 
eonsin National Bank, Milwaukee; 
Alex Osborn, vice president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn ; Wade G. 
Murrah, manager business develop- 
ment and advertising, First National 
Bank, Atlanta; Edwin Bird Wilson, 
president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., 
New York City; George Rand, presi- 
dent, Marine Trust Co., Buffalo; 
and I. I. Sperling, assistant vice 
president, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, who was elected president 
for the coming year. 

The retiring president, Alva G. 
Maxwell urged more bank advertis- 
ing. He said: 

‘‘No program of good public rela- 
tions is complete without proper 
training for the staff of employees. 
In most instances, tellers, note clerks 
and bookkeepers represent the only 
point of contact with a large per- 
centage of our depositors. What they 
know about a bank’s service, how 


With legislation taking the profits away from 
banking and the confidence away from busi- 
ness, the F. A. A. and the A. B. A. conventions 
are more important this year than ever. 
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well they can explain it, and how 
they treat the public, constitutes an 
important foree for moulding public 
opinion. It is up to us to teach our 
people the fundamentals of banking; 
to create a spirit of service; and to 
make alert the minds, steady the 
nerves, and guide the hands of the 
men who are to represent the bank 
in serving the public. 

‘‘Confidence grows with under- 
standing, and employee training is 
the first step toward the erystalliza- 
tion of favorable public opinion. 

‘‘T believe that we now have a 
nation of mass-conscious bankers and 
likewise a bank-conscious mass, and 
that it is a good time for mass bank 
advertising. 


More Advertising Needed, 
In Maxwell’s Opinion 


‘Individually, I think there are 
too few banks undertaking an educa- 
tional job of advertising; and as a 
result, too few people are reached. 
Judging by experience, the press 
will be glad to cooperate, and I be- 
lieve that every reasonably important 
bank throughout the country should 
disseminate educational information 
through an economical and well- 
planned advertising program.”’ 

Some highly significant things 
were said by incoming President 
Sperling in his inaugural address. 
For example, the following: ‘‘There 
are thousands of banks that rode 
triumphantly through the crisis be- 
sause they observed ethics as well as 
economies. The public needs to be 
reminded of that—frequently and in 
many different ways—printed and 
oral. 

‘*Because of the insidious effect of 
political indictment against business 
and banking, on public psychology, 
and because of some of the doubtful 
correctives that have been suggested, 
no responsible executives can remain 
silent. The future of banking is 
really in the hands of the bankers, 
if they will only act in their own be- 
half. If high standards are to be 
maintained, they must be supported 
by informed public opinion. 

‘*We have passed the place where 
facts frighten us. Two years ago 
people hunted the cyclone cellar 
every time a new fact appeared. To- 
day we say, ‘let’s have the facts, so 
we can make things better.’ 

‘Financial advertising is not a 
gun with which to shoot at the public 


or at competitors. Rather it is a wall 
that protects an institution and its 
customers. Such a wall, painstak- 
ingly built over the years, may not 
add one cent of profit to the institu- 
tion in times like these, but it at 
least protects the stockholders’ equity 
and the depositors’ dollars.”’ 


Mass Opinion Affects 
Bank Relations 


The following helpful quotation is 
made from the paper of Wade G. 
Murrah, of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

‘‘Banks’ relations with their own 
customers are naturally affected by 
mass viewpoints and mass opinion. 
In the prevalent and widespread dis- 
satisfaction with conditions of the 
past few years, banks have stood 
much unfair abuse, part of it caused 
by the mismanagement of some few 
banks, which was given very wide 
publicity, and part of it by attacks 
of politicians. Throughout the coun- 
try there became evident a greater 
need for a better understanding of 
banks and banking. In overcoming 
this, advertising publicity, and im- 
provement of relations with the press 
will play a great part, but a most 
important factor to which leading 
banks are happily devoting more 
attention than ever before is that of 
relationships with their own cus- 
tomers. ’’ 


E. Bird Wilson Finds Financial 
Advertisers Need Make 
No Apologies 


In a very informative paper on 
the subject, ‘‘Technical Grasp of 
Financial Advertising’’, Edwin Bird 
Wilson said: ‘‘Fortunately, it looks 
as though we financial advertising 
men will not have to be martyrs to 
principle in the next decade. It 
looks as though there will be a high 
public premium on good financial 
behavior and that advertising can 
work wholeheartedly and without 
self-disrespect in the interest of 
financial institutions of many kinds. 
In other words, the ship-shaping of 
most financial institutions that 
needed dry docking has been ac- 
complished. We need not worry so 
much now about the soundness of 
banks or the security of depositors. 
In the main, investment houses and 
their offerings can be advertised 
without uneasy qualms about the in- 
vesting public’s protection. And 
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there’s life insurance, which has 
stood rock-ribbed against the tempest 
and which needs no apologies from 
anybody.’’ 


The present necessity for faith in 
each other on the part of the banker 
and his customer was set forth in a 
keynote pronouncement by Lewis 
G. Harriman, president of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, who said in part: ‘‘The 
banker is so much a part of his com- 
munity life that he also should un- 
dertake his proper share of civie re- 
sponsibility. If he can assist in 
relieving distress, if he ean offer con- 
structive aid to the physical and 
financial perplexities of his commu- 
nity, then as a public spirited citi- 
zen, I believe he should undertake 
his share of the burden to the extent 
that his available time may permit 
him to do so. Because, after all, 
community prosperity or misfortune 
encloses all within its economic web. 


**Let us then dedicate ourselves 
to the interests of the public whom 
we serve and of which we are a part. 
Let us pledge ourselves to the eco- 
nomic recovery of our communities, 
the state and the nation, reserving 
to ourselves at all times the right to 
challenge those theories, proposi- 
tions, and practices which, in our 
convictions, we believe to be inimical 
to the best interests of society as a 
whole. 


‘*May you dedicate yourselves to 
the maintenance of public faith and 
confidence, remembering always that 
these elements form the foundation 
upon which our economic structure 
is built. And bear in mind also, that 
faith and confidence must rely upon 
knowledge and understanding for 
their existence. If you will devote 
a substantial part of your efforts to 
a better public appreciation of the 


nt Vice President, First fundamentals of the banking profes- 
ona National Bank, St. Louis, P ° . e 
8, Missouri sion and the problems with which it 
Yity is confronted, you will have per- 
formed a most essential service to 
your respective communities.’’ 
Roy Stone Warns Banks To 
Match Advertising With 
; Performance 
The following significant remarks 
indicate the spirit of the address of 
Roy L. Stone, vice president, First 
oe debtetion Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
tile Executive Manager, waukee, Wis. 
- Se. ‘‘Bank advertising and actual 
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bank performance frequently fail to 
match. Sometimes the advertising is 
to blame, sometimes the performance 
is faulty. All down the line—from a 
bank’s basic policies to the way the 
lobby guard says ‘good morning’— 
actual performance and advertising 
claims must match. If they do not, 
the advertising is not only a waste of 
meney, but a detrimental force. 
‘‘Improving our advertising tech- 
nique is only half the battle. The 
other half is performance. We must 
deliver the goods—‘as advertised’. 
“It is obvious that a bank exists 
for its depositors; not the depositors 
for the bank. The fundamental rea- 


, son for any bank to continue in busi- 


ness is to meet the needs of its eus- 
tomers. Not to earn dividends for 
stockholders and not to earn salaries 
for its personnel. Dividends and 
salary are essential, of course; but 
they should be the result of service, 
not the reason for it. 


“Tt is unfortunate that this con- 
ception is not held by a greater num- 
ber of senior bank officers and oper- 
ating officials, for the customer is the 
most important individual in any 
bank. He can close banks or keep 
them open. He is the real bank 
director. Fundamentally, there is 
no other way to operate a successful 
bank—or a successful fruit stand.’’ 


Osborn Asks For 
“Natural” Copy 


Here are several helpful quota- 
tions from the address of Alex F. 
Osborn, Vice President of Batton, 
3arton, Durstine and Osborn, Ine. 


‘*The essence of good-will is under- 
standing. But before people will 
listen to facts, they must first feel a 
comfortable attitude toward you. 
They must feel that you are as 
human as they are. 


‘*Human relations have nothing to 
do with financial statements, interest 
rates, or departmental facilities. 
They are based on the degree to 
which people like or dislike each 
other. 


‘*One test of the printed message 
might be this: ‘Would what is said 
in newspaper space sound alright if 
it were said verbally to a group of 
50 people?’ 

**The best way to find what the pub- 
lie knows, and doesn’t know, is to 


(Continued on page 618) 
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Bankers, It’s Up To Us ~ 


LTHOUGH it is not generally 
A realized, the private banking 
system is on trial for its life. 
The case is now being prepared by 
the prosecution. The President is 
the judge; and Congress is the jury. 
A decision will probably be reached 
during the coming winter. 
The case against private banking 


By JAMES P. WARBURG 


intelligent requirements, intelligently 
enforeed by the various authorities. 

The major problem is nothing less 
than a choice between individual 
capitalism under a democratic form 
of government and state capitalism 
under the tyranny of a totalitarian 
state. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 


“If private bankers are permitted to survive 
as such, the first thing they can do is to 
devote all their energies to the accomplish- 
ment of necessary reforms.” 


falls into two parts: 

1 The private banking system has 
failed, and 

2 Therefore, Government bank- 
ing is the answer. 

Both are wrong. 

In the first place, what failed to 
stand up under the strain of the 
recent depression was not a system 
but a hotch-potch of hybrid rem- 
nants of various old systems incom- 
pletely and loosely knit together in 
an unfinished attempt to build a sys- 
tem by means of the Federal Reserve 
mechanism. 

In the second place, we must 
realize that the breakdown was 
caused by a series of stresses and 
strains that were entirely abnormal 
and would probably have broken 
down any system. 

Finally, any one could, and can 
still, become a banker. So long as 
that remains true, bankers will be 
no more intelligent than any one 
else. 

If we change this, as I think we 
should, and insist that our bankers 
and banking authorities shall be 
properly trained for their duties, 
they will still remain powerless to 
avoid breakdowns, if the political 
machinery intrudes upon our eco- 
nomic life and if we do not finally 
develop a uniform banking law with 
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What I have said is not a plea for 
undoing all that has been done, nor 
for going back in every detail to 
what is sneeringly referred to as 
‘‘the old order.’’ The old order 
needed renovating in the worst way 
—still needs it, for that matter. But 
that is no reason to scrap the whole 
system. It is the best of reasons to 
modernize it. 

Nothing illustrates this better than 
the frequently heard demand for the 
Government to take over the bank- 
ing business. Let us pause a moment 
and see what it would mean if this 
were to be done. 

As you know, the theory of private 
banking is that the banker must have 
a certain amount of his own capital 
to act as a guarantee fund for his 
depositors. This is essential if the 
banker is to fulfill his two-fold func- 


If the banker attempted to fulfill 
these functions without any capital 
of his own, the depositors would lose 
every time the banker made a foolish 
loan. As it is, the depositor is pro- 
tected by the fact that the banker’s 
own capital stands between them and 
such losses. 

The theory of private banking is 
that the bank officer who decides 
what loans a bank is to make, is re- 
sponsible to the board of directors 
representing the owners of the bank’s 
capital. If the officer makes unwise 
loans, the shareholders’ capital is im- 
paired, and the officer is instantly 
subject to criticism and rebuke. If, 
on the other hand, the loaning of- 
ficer is over-cautious, and, for fear 
of making losses, fails to provide the 
eredit facilities legitimately required 
by the members of the local business 
community, the bank will become 
unpopular, will lose its business, and 
the shareholders will soon find that 
they are no longer making a satis- 
factory return on their capital. In 
that case, as well, the management 
of the bank will be called to account 
by the board of directors. 

It is this constant sailing between 
the rocks of Seylla and Charybdis— 
between over-generosity in making 
loans and over-cautiousness in not 
making them, that provides the essen- 
tial safeguards of a private banking 
system. 

Now let us see what happens when 
the Government takes the place of 
private capital. 


‘“‘We can set up certain standards of educa- 
tional requirements without which it will be 
impossible to become a junior bank officer, 
and certain other standards of requirement 
for senior bank officers.” 


tion of providing safety for money 
that is temporarily idle, and credit 
for those who temporarily need it. 


The loaning officer of a bank will 
be responsible—not to a board of 
directors representing the ownership 
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the F. A. A. convention, 


This article by the vice-chairman of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., based on his address before 


carries a gift of clearer 


vision for every banker in America. Together with 
his latest book, “‘It’s Up To Us’’, it can be of great 
value in clarifying the banker’s objectives and map- 
ping his route to them. Because they are 80 corre- 
lated in purpose, a review of the book has been 
added to the article by a staff writer. 


of the capital, but to a political 
superior. His job, as well as that of 
his political superiors, is to please 
the public. If the bank makes unwise 
loans and suffers losses, that does not 
matter a great deal, because it will 
take years before the vast and com- 
plicated machinery of Government 
accounting will make any one in 
Washington aware of the fact that 
a certain bank, let us say in Jones- 
ville, is losing money. 

On the other hand, suppose that 
this same bank is run by a manage- 
ment which exercises due care and 
caution in making loans, and suppose 
that it—quite rightly— refuses a 
loan to Hiram Highflyer, one of 
Jonesville’s leading citizens. Then 
what happens? 

Instantly telegrams begin to pour 
in to the Senators:and Representa- 


would be the economic consequences 
of Government banking? A fre- 
quently advanced argument for Gov- 
ernment banking is that the Govern- 
ment would be more fair and gen- 
erous than we private Shylocks have 
been in the past. 

As to that, I think we may safely 
admit that the Government would be 
more ‘‘generous’’—a great deal more 
so. It would be so much more “‘gen- 
erous’’ that the annual cost of its 
‘‘generosity’’ would add a tidy sum 
to the already staggering burden 
that we and future generations of 
tax-payers will have to shoulder if 
we are to avoid something more 
drastic in the way of repudiation of 
debt than the polite versions of par- 
tial repudiation already resorted to 
under the heading of ‘‘revaluing our 
eurrency.”’ 


“If we pass the sentence of death upon the 
private banking system and go in for a system 
of Government owned and operated banks, 
we shall have passed the sentence of death 
upon all private business, upon all private 
capitalistic enterprise, and upon our political, 
social, and economic freedom.” 


tives from the state in which Jones- 
ville is situated, complaining that 
Iliram Highflyer, a leading Repubo- 
erat, who has always contributed 
generously to the party funds, has 
been refused a loan, while Caleb 
Cautious, whom everybody knows as 
a staunch Demublican, has obtained 
all the accommodations he wants. Do 
you see where that leads? Can you 
think of any more effective way to 
accomplish the political prostitution 
of the entire country? 

But—quite apart from the con- 
siderations of political abuse—what 


I do not hesitate to say to you 
that, if we pass the sentence of death 
upon the private banking system and 
go in for a system of Government 
owned and operated banks, we shall 
have passed the sentence of death 
upon all private business, upon all 
private capitalistic enterprise, and 
upon our political, social, and eco- 
nomie freedom. That may sound like 
a somewhat hysterical statement. I 
assure you that it is made in the 
coldest of cold blood. 

If the private banking system is 
to survive, it is essential that our 
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banking laws be thoroughly over- 
hauled and brought into conformity 
with the requirements of present-day 
economic life. This applies not only 
to the laws governing the operations 
of the various kinds of individual 
banks, but it applies with equal force’ 
to the laws governing the issuance of 
currency, and the rediscount func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System. 
At present we have no currency sys- 
tem at all, and an emasculated Fed- 
eral Reserve System. If private 
bankers are permitted to survive as 
such, the first thing they can do is to 
devote all their energies to the accom- 
plishment of the necessary legislative 
reforms. 

This they can only do if they are 
willing to brave the present hostile 
atmosphere, disregarding the unfair 
attacks made upon all bankers as a 
whole, and exposing their own con- 
structive ideas to public criticism. I 
think that bankers as a whole have 
been far too much intimidated by 
the demagogie crusade against them. 
My own experience indicates that. 
both the press and public opinion in 
general are only too glad to hear the 
other side of the story and to accord 
it fair treatment. 

If the bankers decline to take a 
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hand in working out the necessary 
reforms, they cannot justly complain 
if the train leaves without them. 

It seems to me that what we bank- 
ers can do is to protect the good name 
of our profession by making it very 
much more exclusive than it has been 
in the past. We can set up certain 
standards of educational require- 
ments without which it will be im- 
possible to become a junior bank 
officer and certain other standards 
of requirement for senior bank 
officers. 

We can build up a tradition of 
American banking which will be 
something more than a record of a 
few great bankers—which will be a 
record of an entire profession of 
good bankers, constantly improving 
and modernizing the service they 
give to the public, constantly on 
guard to protect their good name as 
a whole against the irresponsible and 
selfish activities of a few. 

Finally, private bankers can do 
much to improve their relations with 
the public which they serve. 

In the future, if we desire to com- 
mand the confidence of the people 








if we hope to avoid those periodic 
spasms of panic fear for the safety 
of their money that have gripped our 
people from time to time—we must 
build our structure on the firm foun- 
dation of mutual knowledge and un- 
derstanding. We, as bankers, must 
learn better to understand the needs 
of the people, and we must help them 
better to understand the problems 
that confront us in performing our 
various services. 

There is nothing particularly mys- 
terious about the ordinary operations 
of a bank. It would take only a little 
intelligent effort to make these oper- 
ations comprehensible and even in- 
teresting to the average citizen. 
I‘inanecial advertising in the past has 
been couched very largely in the 
jargon of the trade. It has been 
worded so as to impress rather than 
explain. In future I think we should 
do well to think less of showing how 
big and strong and mysteriously 
powerful we are, and to think a great 
deal more of making the plain truth 
of our problems sink into the public 
consciousness by means of plain 
English. 


It’s Up To Us 


Reviewed by a Staff Writer 


The duty of the citizen in a rep- 
resentative government is the under- 
lying motif of James P. Warburg’s 
new book, ‘‘It’s Up to Us’’. The 
duty of the banker to inform all 
citizens with whom he comes in con- 
tact, or whom his public activities 
ean reach, is implied in almost every 
paragraph. 

While it will be limelighted by 
most reviewers as a criticism of the 
New Deal, the fact remains that this 
work is equally critical of the bank- 
ing and business anarchies of the 
Old Order which created a demand 
for the New Deal. Indeed, most of 
the things which are really new in 
the New Deal have been approved, 
at least for further investigation, by 
Mr. Warburg. The features of the 
New Deal which he criticises are its 
revival of old and long exploded 
fallacies and its renewal of old and 
long discarded economic blunders. 

The purpose of the book, as set 
forth in the foreword, is ‘‘ (1) to show 
that monetary manipulation will not 
accomplish what is claimed for it; 
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(2) to show that a planned economy 
will not lead to the desired end, and 


(3) to define clearly what the third 
course is and why it is desirable.’’ 





a better balanced structure, and in 
order to prevent abuse. 

**2. It follows that, whatever we 
dc with respect to any individual 
phase of our economic life, we must 
avoid doing anything that obscures 
the hope of reasonable reward for 
work or enterprise—which means 
that we must avoid introducing ele- 
ments of uncertainty by attempting 
to impose discretionary control of 
economie factors by a small group 
of human beings over the free play 
of human activity and natural forces. 

“3. In dealing with any given 
problem or group of problems, we 
must seek the basic cause of present 
maladjustments and not be satisfied 
with plausible false premises such 
as, for example, that the capitalistic 
system has failed. 

‘*In agriculture we must face the 
fact that for years we have placed 
agriculture at a disadvantage with 
industry by our protective tariff on 
manufactured goods. 

‘*In industry we must face the 
fact that, owing to industrial con- 
eentration and _ technological im- 
provement, we have made production 
less sensitive to the workings of sup- 
ply and demand as expressed in the 
price mechanism, and that we have 
rendered industrial employment 
somewhat less stable. 

‘‘In banking we must face the 
fact that we have never had a proper 
banking reform nor insisted upon 
bankers being properly qualified. 

‘And in foreign trade we must 
face the fact that we have had no 


“In the future, we should do well to think 
less of showing how big and strong and 
mysteriously powerful we are, and think a 
great deal more of making the plain truth 
of our problems sink into the public con- 
sciousness by means of plain English.” 


Here is the summary given of what 
is ‘up to us’’: 

“‘1. We must apply to agricul- 
ture, industry, banking, foreign 
trade, and to all the aspects of our 
economic life, the underlying prin- 
ciples of an economic order based 
upon freedom to enter into transac- 
tions in the hope of reasonable profit 
—this freedom to be circumscribed 
only by such laws as we agree upon 
with each other, in order to achieve 


policy other than a hit or miss policy 
of opportunism. 

‘*4. We must therefore make our 
endeavors in the following direc- 
tions: 

‘‘(a) In agriculture we must 
remedy the basic difficulty by at- 
tempting to regain some of our lost 
foreign markets, and by adjusting 
our production to demand, not by 
Government manipulation, but by 


(Continued on page 620) 
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Two are over 150 years old, 168 are over 100 
years old, 2,474 are over 50 years old, and 
64% of our present banks were founded 25 
years or more ago. 


This is a challenging 


analysis of the success of private banking. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


MERICA’S oldest bank began 
A its history 151 years ago when 
a small but prominent group 
of Boston merchants and men of in- 
fluence printed and circulated a pro- 
posal for a bank, stating that they 
had been ‘‘taught by the experience 
of many nations that well-regulated 
banks are highly useful to society 
as they promote punctuality in the 
performance of contracts, increase 
the medium of trade, facilitate the 
payment of taxes, prevent the ex- 
portation of, and furnish a safe de- 
posit for cash, and, in the way of 
discount, render easy and expedi- 
tious the anticipation of funds at the 
expense only of common interest.”’ 
On February 7, 1784, this bank 
received its charter, which was signed 
by Governor John Hancock of Massa- 
chusetts. The charter stated: ‘‘Said 
bank shall be a corporation and body 
politic under the name of: The 
President and Directors of the 
Massachusetts Bank.’’ 

By this act, the Massachusetts bank 
became the first independent joint 
stock bank in the United States. 
The charter was perpetual and had 
few restrictions. 

In 1865 the Massachusetts Bank 


surrendered its state charter to be- 
come a member of the national bank 
system and continued thereafter as 
the Massachusetts National Bank. 

The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has issued a history of the de- 
velopment of this bank and its suc- 
cessor, and the following is quoted 
from this history. 

“‘In January, 1900, John W. 
Weeks, an investment banker of na- 
tional reputation, later United 
States Senator and Secretary of 
War, became President'of the Massa- 
chusetts National Bank. At the same 
time, and at his solicitation, Daniel 
G. Wing came to the bank as vice 
president. This marked the begin- 
ning of what was destined to be the 
most prosperous period of the bank. 
In two years, deposits became over 
six times as great as they were in 
1900. The bank had become defi- 
nitely progressive. 

**TIn 1903, John W. Weeks retired 
from the active management and 
Daniel G. Wing succeeded him as 
president. Between these two men, 
plans were laid to widen the scope 
of the ‘‘Old Massachusetts.’’ These 
plans culminated in the purchase of 
The First National Bank of Boston, 


Our Banks Live Long Lives 


and the taking of its name. The old 
bank, under the new name, con- 
tinued in quarters in the Exchange 
Building, already occupied by the 
Massachusetts National Bank for 11 
years, and called ‘the handsomest 
bank rooms on State Street, if not 
the whole city.” This was only a few 
doors away from the old location 
which the bank previously had oc-. 
eupied for over three quarters of a 
century. 

‘The succeeding 31 years, under 
the active leadership of Daniel G. 
Wing, have been the greatest, from 
the standpoint of accomplishment, 
in the bank’s existence. 

‘‘The consolidation in 1903 was 
followed by seven others over a 
period of years, each of which ampli- 
fied the resources and facilities of 
the bank to meet increasing banking 
needs, until today, the bank, which 
was the first to serve Boston 150 
years ago, is the largest in New Eng- 
land and among the 10 largest in the 
United States.’’ 


The Bank Of New York 


In the meantime, the business 
men of New York City were devel- 
oping a bank of their own and on 
March 15, 1784, the bank of New 
York was organized. Among its first 
directors were Alexander Hamilton, 
John Vanderbilt, and Thomas B. 
Stoughton. 

Alexander Hamilton wrote the 
constitution under which the bank 
was to operate. Five years later, he 
began to shape the financial policy 
of the United States as the first See- 
retary of the Treasury. This consti- 





Of The 168 Banks That Are 100 Years Old Or Over— 


2 have capital under $100,000 


73 have eapital between $100,000 and 
$500,000 


24 have capital between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 


31 have capital of $1,000,000 or more 


one is a private bank and gives no 
figures 


9 


37 are mutual savings banks and have 
no capital 
60 have surplus less than capital 


26 have surplus the same amount as 
capital 
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40 have surplus more than capital 


18 have surplus twice (or more) the ‘ 


amount of capital 


17 have undivided profits equal to or 
greater than capital 


20 have undivided profits greater than 
surplus 
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This building (still standing in New Orleans) housed one of 
America’s first banks. It was a branch of ‘The First Bank of 
the United States”, founded in 1791, but closed in 1811 be- 
cause the federal government would not renew its charter. 


tution provided that the subscribers 
to stock were to elect 13 directors 
who would choose a president from 
among themselves. The board of 
directors had full control of the 
policies of the bank. Individual 
directors were removable by the 
board for ‘‘neglect of duty or any 
malpractice.’’ The president and 
directors were authorized to petition 
the legislature for a charter under 
the name, ‘‘The President, Direc- 
tors, and Company of the Bank of 
New York,’’ and also to ask for laws 
against fraud or embezzlement and 
legislation ‘‘to punish the counter- 
feiters of bank notes and checks in 
the like exemplary manner, with 
such other clauses in the Act as they 
shall judge necessary and proper 
for the security of the stockholders.’’ 

The following regarding the rules 
of the bank is quoted from a history 
of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Co., issued in 1934 by the bank. 

‘‘The bank was to be open from 
ten to one in the forenoon and from 
three to five in the afternoon, on all 
days except Sundays, Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
the Fourth of July, and general holi- 
days appointed by legal authority. 
It would discount notes and bills at 
6% per annum; but no discount will 
be made for longer than 30 days, nor 
will any note or bill be discounted 
to pay a former one. Payment must 
be made in bank notes or specie. 
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‘‘There were rules which now 
would be taken for granted: Money 
lodged at the bank may be re-drawn 
at pleasure, free of expense; but no 
drafts will be paid beyond the bal- 
ance of the account (the. English 
custom of permitting overdrafts was 
then the commonest form of loan) 
and again, payments made at the 
bank must be examined at the time, 
as no deficiency suggested afterward 
will be admitted. Such practices 
doubtless represented what Seton 
had learned by a visit to the Bank 
of North America at Philadelphia, 
what was general practice among 
the merehants, and what Hamilton 
and the other directors had deter- 





Facts About The 168 
Oldest Banks 


THE OLDEST BANK—First National 
Bank of Boston. Charter issued Feb. 7, 
1784 

BANK IN THE SMALLEST TOWN— 
National Bank of Newbury, Wells 
River, Vt., population, 553 

BANK WITH SMALLEST RE- 
SOURCES—National Bank of Wren- 
tham, Wrentham, Mass., $501,000 


NUMBER OF MUTUAL SAVINGS 


BANKS, 37 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS, 
103 


NUMBER OF STATE BANKS, 27 


mined upon by consultation.”’ 

The Bank of New York opened 
without a charter June 9, 1784, and 
on November 13, 1784, a charter 
was applied for. A bill that was in- 
troduced into the State Legislature 
granting a charter was defeated. 
The bank renewed its application for 
a charter on July 5, 1789. This ap- 
plication was again rejected, but 
finally, on March 21, 1791, a charter 
was granted. 

Quoting again from the bank’s 
history, we have this information: 
‘‘Under the charter, the bank at once 
began a career of greater prosperity. 
Its 7% semi-annual dividend of 
November, 1791, was double any that 
had previously been declared, and 
in the preceding six months, it dis- 
counted bills and notes to the extent 
of $10,558,669, and received $42.,- 
681,664, in cash. It was now defi- 
nitely in a better position to serve the 
state and national governments.”’ 


15% Of Our Banks Are 
Over 50 Years Old 


A study has been made of all of 
the banks now operating in the 
United States, with the result that 
we find there are 168 banks over 100 
years old. This is about 1%. There 
are 2,472 banks over 50 years old, 
and this is about 15 1/10%. Further- 
more, we find that 64% or 10,391 
banks are 25 years old or older. 

Studying specifically the 168 
banks that are 100 years old or older, 
we find that Massachusetts has the 
largest number of old banks, with 
47; New York comes next with 24; 
Pennsylvania has 23; Connecticut, 
16; Rhode Island, 12; New Jersey, 
11; Maryland, 10; New Hampshire, 
8; Maine, 4; Vermont, 4; Delaware, 
3; District of Columbia, 2; Indiana, 
2; Ohio, 1; West Virginia, 1; and 
South Carolina, 1. 

Thus, these 100 year old banks are 
located in 16 different states. 103 of 
them are National Banks, 27 are 
state banks, one is a private bank, 
and 37 are mutual savings banks. 

It is interesting to discover that 
the country’s second largest bank 
(the National City Bank of New 
York, deposits $1,226,636,687) and a 
bank in a town of only 553 inhabi- 
tants, (the National Bank of New- 
bury, Wells River, Vt.) are the two 
extremes in this list of 100-year-old 
banks. 

We find in analyzing the financial 
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set-up of the banks that they have 
been conservatively managed and 
offer some suggestions for the man- 
agement of other banks. 

For example, 18 have surplus 
which is twice, or more than twice, 
as much as capital, 40 have surplus 
which is more than capital, 26 have 
surplus which is the same amount 
as capital. In other words, 84 out 
of the 169 have surplus equal to or 
much more than capital. We should 
eliminate from this comparison, how- 
ever, the mutual savings banks, 
which have no capital. When we do 
that, we find that only 60’ have sur- 
plus less than capital. These banks 
also have a liberal amount of undi- 
vided profits in addition to surplus. 

For example, 17 have undivided 
profits equal to or greater than capi- 
tal and 20 have undivided profits 
greater than surplus. 

We discover that, not only banks 
in larger cities are included in this 
list, but also banks in many smaller 





places. For example, two of them 
are in towns with less than a thou- 
sand population. One of these is the 
National Bank of Newbury, Wells 
River, Vt., a town of 553 population, 
the other is the Farmers Trust Co. 
of Mount Holly, N. J. with 973 in- 
habitants. Seventeen of these old 
banks are in towns with less than 
5,000 population; 31 are in towns 
with less than 10,000 population; 
and 71 are in towns with less than 
25,000 population. 


It is almost self-evident, there- 
fore, that banks can exist suc- 
cessfully for at least a hundred 
years, even in small places. It is not 
necessary to have a large city to draw 
upon for business in order to operate 
at a profit, if the institution is prop- 
erly managed. 

When the Massachusetts Bank 
was organized as the first joint stock 
institution or, as we call it today, an 
independent bank, the American sys- 
tem (which includes independent 








banks, branch banks, and other types 
of organizations) began a long career 
of community development which 
has made this country the most 
wealthy nation on the globe. 


A study of the capital set-up, re- 
veals that the lowest amount of capi- 
tal of any 100-year-old bank is 
$50,000, which is the capital of the 
»-Housatonie National Bank of Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Out of the 168 banks, 
2 have capital of less than $100,000; 
71 have capital between $100,000 
and $500,000; 25 have capital be- 
tween $500,000 and a million; 32 
have capital of a million dollars or 
more; one is a private bank that 
gives no figures; and 37 are mutual 
savings banks without capital. 

The bank with the smallest re- 
sourees is the National Bank of 
Wrentham of Wrentham, Mass., with 
resources of $501,000. 

Fifteen banks have deposits under 
a million dollars. The smallest de- 
posit total is reported by the Na- 


When American Banks Were Organized 
(As listed in the final 1934 edition of the Blue Book) 




















YEAR AGE IN No. oF CUMULA- 
ORGAN- TIVE 

IZED YRARS BANKS TOTALS 

1784 151 2 

1791 144 1 

1792 143 3 

1796 139 1 

1799 136 1 +f 

1800 135 2 10 

1801 134 1 na 

1802 133 1 

1803 132 7 

1804 131 4 ~ 

1805 130 2 25 

1806 129 2 ei 

1807 128 3 

1808 127 1 

1809 126 2 ae 

1810 125 2 35 

1811 124 4 is 

1812 123 10 

1814 121 14 

1816 119 6 

1817 118 3 

1818 117 5 

1819 116 4 Pe 

1820 115 1 82 

1821 114 2 “is 

1822 113 4 

1823 112 3 

1824 111 5 ie 

1825 110 12 108 

1826 109 3 ea 

1827 108 3 

1828 107 9 

1829 106 5 a 

1830 105 2 130 

1831 104 9 ae 

1832 103 7 

1833 102 9 

1834 101 7 eed 

1835 100 6 168 

1836 99 7 eae 

1837 98 3 

1838 97 2 ake 

1839 96 13 pene 

1840 95 2 196 

1841 94 si 


1842 93 




















YEAR CUMULA- 
ORGAN- = = TIVE 
IZED TOTALS 
1845 90 11 213 
1846 89 13 iia 
1847 88 20 
1848 87 15 
1849 86 17 oe 
1850 85 17 295 
1851 84 44 “tae 
1852 83 29 
1853 82 27 
1854 81 55 iwi 
1855 80 37 487 
1856 79 24 ne 
1857 _ | 26 
1858 77 16 
1859 76 26 tice 
1860 75 26 605 
1861 74 14 ke 
1862 73 10 
1863 72 86 : 
1864 71 118 ae 
1865 70 139 972 
1866 69 43 a 
1867 68 49 
1868 67 64 ~_ 
1869 66 88 ae 
1870 65 77 1,293 
1871 64 : i ae 
1872 63 i an es ee 
1873 62 oe. ob o -mamae 
1874 61 mn . Ob “sakes 
1875 60 71 1,717 
1876 59 ye Se 
1877 58 / Se rr 
1878 57 te Sater 
1879 56 see a 
1880 55 53 1,927 
1881 54 oa; Bi *Sencs 
1882 53 a eee 
1883 52 i err 
1884 51 Se. “Ee Fas 
1885 50 88 2,474 
1886 49 | ree 
1887 48 - Se 
1888 47 aoe 
1889 46 (an eee 
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YEAR CUMULA- 
ORGAN- en nln TIVE 
IZED TOTALS 
1890 45 250 3,470 
1891 44 oe eee 
1892 43 223 
1893 42 i a toe 
1894 41 Eee - = Soa 
1895 40 114 4,294 
1896 39 See. 8 oe 
1897 38 \ wae Geer 
1898 37 | Sa aa 
1899 36 | a eee 
1900 35 328 5,145 
1901 34 Ge 2 aaa 
1902 33 Gee & wate 
1903 32 Gap |f eéads 
1904 31 a ae 
1905 30 598 7,845 
1906 29 Gee b wesda 
1907 28 eee eee 
1908 27 , . oe eee 
1909 26 a eee 
1910 25 489 10,391 
1911 24 er Bee 
1912 23 en Beers F 
1913 22 355 dawns 
1914 21 277 Sanill 
1915 20 222 11,860 
1916 19 309 BS 2 
1917 18 312 aap 
1918 17 , Meat Breer. 
1919 16 oe Bee 
1920 15 418 13,486 
1921 14 | an Ses 
1922 13 . jae 
1923 12 246 
1924 1l 181 mt 
1925 10 255 14,626 
1926 9 |. ae ar 
1927 8 >a oo 
1928 7 a eee 
1929 6 237 neces 
1930 5 203 15,738 
1931 4 , cee Berry. 
1932 3 See Dwcemate 
1933 2 | ae ee 
1934 1 115 16,637 








tional Bank of Newbury of Wells 
River, Vt., a total of $186,000. This 
bank reports a capital larger than its 
deposits. The capital is $300,000, 
surplus $60,000 and undivided 
profits $4,000. The entire capital of 
this bank is invested in U. 8. Govern- 
ment securities. In addition to this, 
there is $143,000 in cash and due 


from banks, and $378,000 is in loans 
and discounts. 

It is interesting to contrast with 
this the financial set-up of the largest 
bank in the list, the National City 
Bank of New York. Its total re- 
sources are $1,330,749,000 and its de- 
posits are $1,057,748,000. It has a 
capital of $50,000,000, a surplus of 


$30,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $14,142,000. 

With this background of 168 
banks, 100 years old or over, and 
with the additional information that 
64% of all of our banks are 25 years 
old or more, we may well have a com- 
fortable feeling regarding the stabil- 
ity of American banking. 


American Banks 100 Years Old and Older 


(Figures from the final 1934 edition of the Blue Book) 





























Undiv. 
4 N f Bank Year Cc ds Popu- | R | copie | meen ty 9m D 
in ame of Ban sity and State heal esources| Capita urplus | and/or eposits 
Years Estab. : lation | . : Reserves P 
| (In thousands of | dollars) 
151 First National Bank of Boston....... 1784 (Boston, Mass.. 781,188; 694,062 44,500) @ 28,995|@ 13,951 590,902 
151 Bank of New York and Trust Co.. 1784 New York City, N.Y.. 6,930,446; 161,962 7,000; 8,000 6,576 133,526 
144 Providence National. . 1791 Providence, R.I........ 252,981 15,083 1,500 2,000 355 9,765 
143 Hartford National Bk. & Tr. Co.....| 1792 Hartford, Conn......... 164,072) 61,649 4,000) 3,000 1,700 51,949 
143 New Haven Bank Nat’l ete Assn. 1792 New Haven, Conn...... 162,655 9,241 1,600) 302 | (with sur.) 7,141 
143 [Union Bank and Trust Co.. 1792 New London, Conn..... 29,640 1,794 300) 200) 71 1,223 
139 Gloucester National Bank........... 1796 Gloucester, Mass....... 24,204 1,760 120 120) 26 1,376 
186 Bank of the Manhattan Co.......... 1799 New York City, N. Y...| 6,930,446) 502,828) 23,000 25,000) 8,708 421,017 
135 Washington Trust Co............... 1800 Westerly, R. 1.......... 10,997 12,762) 500 1,000) 703 10,559 
135 ‘Alex Brown & Sons Private Bank....| 1800 Baltimore, Md......... | re. Seteaee (No} figures gijven).....)......... 
134 Middletown National Bank......... 1801 Middletown, Conn...... 24,554) 2,800 400) 45) 5 2,028 
133 Beverly National Bank............. 1802 Beverly, Mass.......... 25,086) 4,145 300} 200) 140 3,406 
132 Plymouth National Bank........... 1803 Plymouth, Mass........ 13,042) 2,490 160) 100) 137 1,922 
132 Newport National Bank............ 1808 Newport, BR. 1.......... 27,612 785 120} 21| 6 527 
132 Philadelphia National Bank......... 1803 Anema _ ere 1,950,961' 383,833 14,000}® 18,967;@ 5,680 335,347 
132 New York State National Bank ..... 1803 Albany, N. Y.. 127,412) 68,948 2,000 2,000) 1,060 56,845 
132 Strafford National Bank............ 1808 (Dover, N. H........... 13,573 1,714 100 150) 27 1,412 
132 Strafford Savings Bank............. 1803 Dover, | eee 13,573 | 219 209 10,825 
1382 \Naumkeag Trust Co. .............. | 18038 (Salem, Mass........... 43,353 6,734 650 142) 512 5,427 
131 |Pacific National Bank.............. 1804 Nantucket, Mass....... 3,678 1,055 100 55 10 800 
131 National Newark & Essex Bkg. Co...| 1804 Newark, N. J........... 442,337 40,788 3,000 1,942)|(with sur.) 35,579 
181 |Trenton Banking Co................ 1804 (Trenton, N.J.......... 123,356 23,111 1,000 1,000) 325 20,774 
131 (Cheshire National Bank............ 1804 |Keene, N. H........... 13,794 1,283 200) © 206) ® 7 670 
130 Farmers National Bank............. 1805 Annapolis, Md.......... 12,531 3,447 252 25) 37 3,133 
130 Easton Nat'l Bank of Maryland..... 1805 (Easton, Md............ 4,092 3,684 200! © 174! @® 3 3,107 
129 The First National Bank & Tr. Co...) 1806 (Bridgeport, Conn....... 46,716 19,480 2,000 250 248 16,554 
129 First National Bank of Baltimore....| 1806 (Baltimore, Md.......... 804,874, 155,568 4,000 4,000 4,406 142,689 
128 |New London City National Bank....| 1807 New London, Conn..... 29,640 3,363 325 50} 16 2,765 
128 Mohawk National Bank............ 1807 Schenectady, N. Y...... 95,692 6,505 500 100) 44 5,661 
128 Farmers Bank of the State of Del....| 1807 (Wilmington, Del. ...... 106,597 25,070 500 1,225 2,552 20,762 
127 National Bank of New Jersey....... 1808 New Brunswick, N. J... 34,555 10,451 1,500 200 25 8,362 
126 |National Bank of Chambersburg..... 1809 (Chambersburg, Pa...... 13,788 - 4,070) 350 650} 20 2,753 
126 National Bank of Washington....... 1809 Washington, D.C...... 486,689 10,921 1,050 400 163 8,258 
125 York National Bank and Tr. Co.. LS . aver 55,254 4,730 500 300 190 3,138 
125 National Marine Bank.. Spatewce) Baltimore, Md.. ...| 804,874 6,717) 600 400 132 5,214 
124 |First National Bank................ 1811 (Cumberland, Md....... 37,747 5,357 200 200 179 4,578 
124 |Merchants National Bank........... 1811 (Salem, Mass.. : 43,353 3,926 650, @ ee 3,193 
124 |Mechanics & Farmers Bank......... 1811 (Albany, N. EES” 127,412 4,716 250 1,000) 681 2,705 
124 National Bank of Newburgh.........| 1811 Newburgh, N. Y........ 31,275 3,324 400 55 21 2,448 
123 First Camden Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.. 1812 (Camden, N.J.......... 118,700 23,507) 1,500 1,566) (with sur.) 19,663 
123 |National State Bank............... | 1812 (Elizabeth, N.J......... 114,589 14,036) 700 150) 105 12,917 
123 |National State Bank............... | 1812 |Newark, N. J........... 442,337 20,048) 500 750 667 17,774 
123 \National Bank of Orange County. . 1812 (Goshen, N. Y.......... 2,891 1,839] 110 220 114 1,235 
123 The National City Bk. of New York.| 1812 |New York City, N. Y.. | 6,930,446) 1,466,920) 127,500 30,000 17,486, 1,226,637 
123 First Citizens Bk. & Trust Co....... fe SS 6S Ae 101,740 43,723) 2,000} 2,261)/@ 1,742 37,450 
123 First Columbia National Bank...... 1812 Columbia, _ Ree 11,349 2,244 450 100 7 1,517 
123 |The Pennsylvania Company.........| 1812 (Philadelphia, Pa........ 1,950,961 230,216) 8,400 12,000 5,713} 203,361 
123 \Nat’l Bank of Smyrna.............. 1812 Smyrna, Del........... 1,958 1,808; 100 100 3) 785 
121 Dedham National Bank............. 1814 \Dedham, Mass......... 15,136 2,222) 150 75 57 1,830 
121 Essex Trust Co. S614 hem, SOO... 5. ...0% 102,320 3,699 250, @ 443) ® 117| 2,889 
121 Farmers Trust Company... 1814 (Mt. Holly, N. J......... 573 1,380 200 75) 18) 1,087 
121 Winters National Bank & Tr. Co.. 1814 (Dayton, Ohio.......... 200,982 21,177 1,000 682) (with sur.)| 18,502 
121 Farmers National Bank of Bucks Co.| 1814 ee 11,799 3,718 138 850 99} 2,591 
121 Delaware County National Bank....| 1814 (Chester, Pa............ 59,164 13,066 800 1,000) 93 10,423 
121 Easton National Bank.............. 1814 |Easton, Pa............. 34,468 4,676 500 448) (with sur.) 3,328 
121 Gettysburg National Bank.......... 1814 (Gettysburg, Pa.........| 5,584 3,880 250 250 12| 3,050 
121 Harrisburg National Bank......... 1814 (Harrisburg, Pa.........| 80,339 6,581 300 600} 287 5,001 
121 Montgomery National Bank......... 1814 (Norristown, Pa......... } 35,853 5,042 200 ® 877| @® 35 3,730 
121 Nat’l Bk. of Germantown & Tr. Co... 1814 (Philadelphia, Pa........ 1,950,961 13,336 400 ® 1,451) @ 439) 10,645 
121 Nat’l Bk. of Chester County & Tr.Co. 1814 (Westchester, Pa........ 12,325 4,760 400 600 92) 3,443 
121 Phoenix State Bank and Trust Co.... 1814 (Hartford, Conn......... | 164,072 32,756 1,600 1,200 1,150 28,804 
121 National Metropolitan Bank........ 1814 |Washington, D.C...... | 486,869 24,868 800,® 1,524) @® 16) 22,460 
119 Union National Bank............... 1816 |Westminster, Md.......| 4,463 1,293 100 eee 993 
119 Provident Institution for Savings. . 1816 (|Boston, Mass........... | 781,188) 116,688......... 7,769} 85) 108,706 
119 Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. . 1816 (Philadelphia, Pa........ 1, 950,961; 339,366)......... 20,058) 4,837; 313,049 
119 Cumberland National Bank......... 1816 (Bridgeton, N. J.........| 15,699 4,863 200 300 39) 4,274 
119 \Nat’l Exchange Bank & Trust Co.... 1816 (Steubenville, Ohio...... 35,442 7,487 500 200 68 6,519 
119 Jefferson County National Bank..... 1816 |Watertown, es, «0s 32,205 6,209 500 157) (with sur.) | 4,984 
118 National Bank of Geneva........... ig ge Te 16,053 2,969 300) 60 73) 2,536 
118 National Bank of W. Va. at Wheeling 1817 (Wheeling, W. Va....... 61,659 5,466 500) 400 110) 3,941 
118 Farmers & Mechanics Nat’l Bank .... 1817 (Frederick, Md......... 14,434 4,556 125) 400 48) 3,858 
117 Agricultural National Bank......... 1818 (Pittsfield, Mass......... 49,677 10,567 900 900 792) 7,975 
117 Salem Savings Bank.. 1818 (Salem, Mass............ 43,353 eee Ce! eer 20,163 
117 Sussex and Merchants Nat’! Bank . 1818 \Newton, N. J........... 5,401 6,049 400) 200 119) 4,934 
117 \First National Bk. of Smithfield. .... 1818 (Slatersville, R. I........) 2,152 771 - 100 35) 16} 519 
117 Savings Bank of Baltimore.......... 1818 ‘Baltimore, "Md eee 804,874 95,065 ao re Pe Pee 86,377 


@® Includes Undivided ‘Profits. @ Reserves. | 


590 


® no neludes } Net Profits. 











@Ss urplus, Profits ‘and Reserves. 





© Weekly Deposits. — 
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Age 
in 


Years 


116 
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109 
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101 
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101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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American 


Banks 100 Years Old and Older 





Name of Bank 





Bk. for Savings in the City of N. Y. 
Savings Bank of Newport 
Providence Institution for Savings. . . 
Society for Savings 
Albany Savings Bank............... 
Falmouth National Bank 
Vermont-Peoples National Bank 
First National Bank & Trust Co..... 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 
Greenville Trust Company 
Windham County National Bank. 
Portsmouth Savings Bank... wees 
Salem National Bank and Tr. Co. ... 
Mechanics National Bank. . 

First National Bank 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co 
Montpelier National Bank 
Danbury National Bank 
Norwich Savings Society. . 
First National Bank of Skowhegan. . 
Connecticut River Banking Co.. 
Middletown Savings Bank 
Institution for Sav. in Roxbury & Vic.. 
Merchants National Bank 
New Bedford Institution for Savings. . 
Housatonic National Bank 
Blackstone National Bank 
Ware Trust Co 


Hampden National Bank and Tr. Co. 
National Commercial Bk. & Tr. Co... 
Caledonia National Bank 
Andover National Bank 
Lynn Institution for Savings 
Kensington National Bank 
Canal National Bank re 
Springfield Institution for Savings .. . 
Savings Bank of New London 
Saco & Biddeford Sav. Institution ... 
Frederick Town Sav. Institution. ... 
Provident Institution for Savings... . 
Fall River Savings Bank 
Haverhill Savings Bank. . 
Plymouth Savings Bank 
Worcester County Inst. for Savings... 
Miners National Bank. . 

High Street Bank and Trust Co.. 
Centerville National Bank 
Warren Institution for Savings 
National Bank of Lebanon 
Wyoming National Bank 
a 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings......... 
New Hampshire Savings Bank. 
First National Bank 
Merchants National Bank........... 
Nationa! Bank of Fairhaven 
Laconia Savings Bank 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Lebanon National Bank 
First Nationa! Bank. . 
Blackstone Canal National Bank . 
National Bank of Newbury. . 
National Bank of Wrentham. 
Warren National Bank 
Old Colony National Bank 
North Adams National Bank 
Windham National Bank 
First National Bank.. er 
Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Meriden National Bank... 

Suffolk Sav. Bk. for Seamen and Others 
Northampton National Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Framingham National Bank. . 
Hingham Trust Co 
First and Ocean National Bank...... 
National Bank of Auburn 
Greenwich Savings Bank............ 
Weymouth Savings Bank 
Nantucket Inst. for Savings 
First-Mechanics Nat. Bk. of Trenton | 
South Carolina National Bank 
Old National Bank of Evansville ... .| 
National Branch Bank. . rer 
Gardiner Savings Institution. 
Bowery Savings Bank 
Hanover Savings Fund Society 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co 
Canton Institution for Savings 
Middlesex Institution for Savings... . 
Lee: National Bank 





® Includes Undivided Profits. @ Reserves. 
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1826 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 


1831 


1831 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1832 

1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 


ry-" 4 Net Profits. 


City and State 


New York City, N. Y... 
Newport, R. L...... 
Providence, R. I........ 
Hartford, Conn...... 
Albany, N. Y....... 
Falmouth, Mass... ., 


Brattleboro, Vt 
Greenfield, Mass. 


New York City, N. Y.. 

Greenville, R. [......... 
Danielson, Conn..... 
Portsmouth, N. H 
eee 


Providence, R. I.. 


Portsmouth, N. H.. 
New York se N. Y.. 


Montpelier Vt.. 


Danbury, Conn...... 
Norwich, Conn...... 
Skowhegan, Me.... .... 
Hartford, Conn......... 
Middletown, Conn.. 
Boston, Mass........ 
New Bedford, Mass... .. 
New Bedford, Mass..... 
Stockbridge, Mass 


Uxbridge, Mass.. 


Ware, Mags......... 


bo weagy Mass. . 


pC A eee 
a, ee 
Andover, Mass...... 
Lynn, Mass......... 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Portland, Me........... 
Springfield, Mass... .... 
New London, Conn. . 


Frederick, Md.. 


‘Amesbury, Mass..... 
Fall River, Mass........ 
Haverhill, Mass...... 
Plymouth, Mass... .. 
Worcester, Mass........ 


Pottsville, Pa 
Providence, i i. 


West Warwick, ms. 


Boston, Mass. 


Lebanon, NHL 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Batavia, N. Y.. 


New York City, N. Y.. 
Concord, N. H...... 
Cooperstown, | A 
Boston, Mass.......... .| 
Fairhaven, Mass........ 
Laconia, N. H.......... 


Poughkeepsie, N 


Rochester, N. Y.... 
Lebanon, Pa........ 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Providence, R. I... - deel 


Wells River, Vt.. 


Wrentham, Mass. . 

\Peabody, Mass... ... 
Plymouth, Mass... . . 
North Adams, Mass..... 
Willamantic, Conn. 
New Bedford, Mass... .. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Meriden, Conn...... 


Northampton, Mass..... 
Framingham, Mass... . . 
Hingham, Mass......... 
Newburyport, Mass..... 
Auburn, N. ¥....... 
New York City, N. Y... 
Weymouth, Mass 
\Nantucket, Mass 
iITrenton, N. J....... 
\Charleston, S. C..... 
Evansville, Ind... ... 


\Madison, Ind.. 
\Gardiner, Me.. 


New York City, N. Y.. 
(Hanover, Pa........ 
Harrisburg, a i. <3 
Canton, Lo esd 


Popu- 
lation 


Resources| Capital | 





6,930,446 
27,612 
252,981 
164,072 
127,412) 
4,821 
8,709 
15,500 
6,930,446 
1,230} 
4,210 
14,495 
8,047 
252,981 
14,495 
6,930,446 
7,837 
22,261 
23,021 
6,433 
164,072 
24,554 
781,188 
112,597 
112,597 
1,762 
6,285 
7,385 
19,775) 
127,412 
1,600 
9,969 
102,320 
1,950,961 
70,810 
149,900 
29,640 
7,233 
14,434 
11,899 
115,274 
48,710 
13,042 
195,311 
24,300} 
252,981) 
17,697 
781,188 
7,073} 
86,626 
17,375 

| 6,930,446 
25,288 
2,909 
781,188 
10,951) 
12,471} 
40,288 
328,132 
25,561 
15,626 
252,981 
553 
3,584 
21,345 
13,042 
21,621 
12,102 
112,597 
669,817 
38,481 
781,188 
24,381 
22,210 
6,657 
15,084 
36,652 
6,930,446 
20,882 
3,678 
123,356 
62,265 
102,249 
6,530 
5,609 

| 6,930,446 
11,805 
80,339 
5,816 
T,ATT 





142) (with sur.) 


"333 (with sur.) 





4,061 
252,981 


Undiv. 
Profits 
and /or 
Reserves 
Un thousands of @ollars) | 
> 499 
3,075 (with sur.) 


19 


2,758 


10 
105) 

49 

44 
116 


77 (with sur.)| 
24,662 


1,876| 


62 


61) (with sur.) 
50) 98 


30 


1,649) 


36 

71 
109 
136 
33) 
1,990 


116) 


S| with sur.)| 


941) 


|(with sur.) 
—_ 


100 
80) 
2, 988} 


1 239) 
47| 
95 


4,222 


73| 
86| 
126 
56| 
89 





Deposits 


~ 197,370 
25,200 


63,525 


65,126 
68,663 


1,724 
3,033 
3,113 


40,263 


1,171 
4,366 
5,665 
2,351 


31,236 
7,345 


130,881 


23 924 
2,601 
72, 969 
647 
4,540 
26,994 
58,321 - 
3,218 
4,367 
3,435 
241 
306 
1,765 
1,347 
4,679 
3,459 
7,233 
71,132 
1,180 
56,500 
3,338 
3,615 
830 
1,210 
6,509 


147,110 


5,298 
2,612 
31,996 
12,143 
9,043 
941 
3,274 


507,217 


3,288 
8,820 
2,171 
4,900 


3,395 
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UCH has been written of late 
regarding the importance of 
sales-mindedness in bank 


be 
entirely 


obligation to 
and not 


employees—their 
human-minded 
money-minded. 

But the sales-minded attitude of 
bank officials is also a sphere of activ- 
ity not too fully understood or 
rationally used. Many bank officers 
are inclined to be lacking in this 
respect for the simple reason that, 
having been largely confined in their 
experiences to contact with customers 
in the bank, they have become en- 
tirely bank-minded and their point 
of view is not always easily adjusted 
to coincide with that of the customer 
looking at a problem from the outside 
of the bank. Not that the customer 
is necessarily right, but the ability 
to see the matter from his angle, and 
to admit that you can readily under- 
stand why he should think as he does, 
is an extremely important factor in 
arriving at a mutually satisfactory 
understanding. 

It is unfortunate that the term 
‘*Salesmanship’’ pictures such a nar- 
row sphere of action to most of us, 
when the principles and processes of 
alesmanship are so vital to every 
phase of life. Erich Brandeis goes 
so far as to say that ‘‘ Every success- 
ful man is a good salesman,...every 
idea has to be sold...against doubt 
and resistance’’ 

I have been asked why we have 
developed the Department of New 
Business and Analysis of Accounts 
as one unit in the Quiney Trust Com- 
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pany. The answer is simple. The 
two departments are naturally in- 
ter-related. The New Business De- 
partment should depend a great deal 
for guidance in its work on infor- 
mation available in the Analysis De- 
partment, and the Analysis Depart- 
ment is not necessarily competent to 
sell the products of its work. 

One of the most delicate and chal- 
lenging sales problems in the bank 
is successfully selling, to customers 
with inadequate balances, the neces- 
sary choice between adequate balance 
or adjusting service charge. 

Naturally the department that is 
working in the field securing satis- 
factory new business from old as well 





The Author Suggests— 


1 New business and analysis 
departments should work to- 
gether. 


2 Service charges must be sold, 
not merely enforced. 


3 Analysis is of no value unless 
the resulting facts are used 
through constructive selling. 


4 Good salesmanship protects 
the bank’s profits, increases bal- 
ances, brings more friendly cus- 
tomer relations, and strengthens 
public confidence. 


5 The man who presents the 
analysis department’s results to 
customers should be pre-eminent- 
ly a salesman. 


RAND 


This customer received a blunt notice that it would be 
necessary to make a service charge on his account. 
The result—a disgruntled customer, convinced that the 
bank was unfair, ready to criticise and ripe for any 
excuse to move his account. 






Institutional 


Teamwork 


Is Developed By 
New Business And Analysis 
Department 


as new customers, is the department 
most adequately equipped to sell the 
potential products of analysis—ade- 
quate balance or service charge. You 
cannot maintain and extend the 
prestige of your bank by merely 
arbitrarily enforcing these approved 
charges. You must enforce them, 
but you must sell them at the same 
time. 

The public is in no way responsi- 
ble for the situation in which the 
banks find themselves in regard to 
inadequate compensation for serv- 
ices rendered. The banks have 
brought it on themselves. For this 
reason, banks should patiently edu- 
eate and carefully sell their cus- 
tomers the reasons for the necessary 
charge. ‘‘Do not force your cus- 
tomers, win them.’’ 

Well established personal and con- 
fidential relationships with customers 
is a pre-requisite to success in bring- 
ing unsatisfactory accounts into 
proper adjustment. The men doing 
new business work are already estab- 
lished in this relationship, if they 
have been properly following up 
with personal calls the principal cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

One of the most profitable and yet 
the most neglected phases of bank 
work today is selling old customers 
more solidly through courteous and 
frequent calls. This builds the foun- 
dation of confidence and understand- 
ing, so that if a discussion of the 
account becomes necessary, the re- 
quired adjustment is easily secured. 

Here is an illustration. A very 
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bank than ever before. 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


The manager of the new business and anal- 
ysis department of the Quincy Trust Co., 
(Quincy, Mass.) shows you how “‘salesman- 
ship” and “sales promotion” can be impor- 
tant factors in good banking. 


valuable customer had in _ three 
years, as a result of regular calls 
and monthly copies of analysis of his 
account, built up his balance to an 
amount over three times what it was 
at the start, and converted it from a 
heavy loss to a very fine profit. Sud- 
denly he called for additional special 
service, which resulted in an analysis 
loss for the month of over $50.00. 
When the analysis sheet was laid be- 
fore him, his associate took the stand 
that the more they did for the bank, 
the more they seemed to be penal- 
ized. It was pointed out to them that 
a balanee was of absolutely no sig- 
nificance except in relation to the 
activity that accompanied that bal- 
ance. 

Their suggestion was that they 
take the special service out of ana- 
lysis and pay for it direct, which 
would permit them to reduce their 
balance 40%. But they hadn’t 
thought the matter through. It 
would have cost them over $150.00 
more a month to pay for this special 
service outside of analysis than it 
would to pay the adjusting charge. 
To be sure they could have reduced 
their balance 40%. But when they 
were shown that they would have to 
earn better than 4% with the 
amount of balance they withdrew to 
offset the $150.00 excess cash pay- 
ment, they were sold at once on the 
fact that their money was earning 
more for them in their balance in the 
bank, in paying for service, than in 
any other way that they could em- 
ploy it. They heartily approved the 


The banker called personally on this customer to show 
him why increased activity in his account necessitated 
either an increased balance or an adjusted charge. 
result—a better customer, “sold” more solidly on the 


The 


analysis charge. 

Now it is probable that instead of 
decreasing their balance 40% they 
will inerease it 20% ; but even if they 
do not, they are satisfied that it is 
money in their pockets to pav any 
adjusting charges. 

Not only is the customer sold on 
maintaining adequate balances and 
the justice of paying any necessary 
charge; sold on the economy of in- 
creasing the balance; but best of all 
sold more solidly on the bank than 
ever before. 


Real Salesmanship Is 
Essential 


Analysis of accounts is of no value 
unless the facts that it discloses are 
used. The use of these facts calls for 
salesmanship. It is no child’s play 
to approach a valuable customer and 
advise him that your bank is losing 
money on his account—an account 
which he perhaps honestly believes is 
one of the best in your bank. It re- 
quires diplomacy and constructive 
salesmanship of the highest order to 
avoid offending him, at the same 
time convincing him of the mutual 
fairness of your position. 

The by-product of this work is also 
important. You not only protect the 
profits of your bank; you not only 
secure increased balances; you not 
only cement the relations of the cus- 
tomer more firmly; but the invaria- 
ble reflection of increased confidence 
in your institution on the part of 
your customer—the by-product of 
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sales work well done—is always evi- 
dent. 

Let the accountant be responsible 
for the development of fair item 
rates and logical analysis procedure, 
but don’t let him deal with the prod- 
uets of his work unless he is- pre- 
eminently a salesman. On the other 
hand, the salesman should be a prac- 
tical factor in the analysis work, 
otherwise his unfamiliarity with its 
intricacies may lead him astray in 
discussion with customers. The sure 
advantage that the bank man has 
over his customer, if he is properly © 
grounded in all the fundamentals 
and developments of the analysis 
process, is that he knows infinitely 
more about the account than the cus- 
tomer does, and for this reason can- — 
not be cornered (if his system is 
logical and his costs fair) yet can 
explain the analysis simply and clear- 
ly to the customer. 

Salesmanship of the highest qual- 
ity is demanded for this work. In 
the hands of an incompetent it may 
result in serious damage, for it 
strikes at the very heart of your 
business. Controlled by a skilled, 
fairminded individual, thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of analy- 
sis, whose personality commands re- 
spect, whose words inspire confidence, 
whose methods win approval, this is 
the man and the only man who can 
build the profits of your bank, and 
strengthen the ties of good customer 
relations through the use of the facts 
disclosed by analysis. 
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HE September meeting of the 
[on National Bank invest- 
ment committee is about to 

open. All members are present— 
Aldred, director and chairman; 
Marsh, president; Sampson, direc- 
tor; and Constad, secretary. 

ALDRED. Meeting will please 
come to order. I see that we have up 
for discussion and decision some 
securities we have considered before, 
to review them particularly at this 
time in view of developments since 
earlier this year. Marsh, what issues 
do you want to consider? 

MARSH. As you know, there is 
a list of issues that we have been 
working on continually with the idea 
that they were not suitable for the 
account. We have already disposed 
of several. Some time ago this com- 
mittee discussed the South American 
situation and it seemed that many of 
the countries there were making 
some progress in straightening out 
their difficulties. We have two 
Brazilian issues that should be gone 
over. 

SAMPSON. Which ones? 

CONSTAD. The Rio Grande Do 
Sul and the State of Sao Paulo. 
There is $5,000 par value of the first 
and $3,000 par value of the second. 

SAMPSON. Both in default for 
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The Investment 


Committee Meets 


How, in the September meeting, the investment 
committee of the Blank National Bank continued 
the program of strengthening the portfolio, is 
reported for you here by the senior partner of 
George D. Bushnell and Associates, Chicago. 


By GEORGE D. BUSHNELL 


some time, if I remember right. 

CONSTAD. Yes. 

ALDRED. I suppose that these 
are being carried at a book value not 
far from the current markets. 

CONSTAD. Both are within a 
point or two of recent quotations. 
Earlier this year there was a plan, 
negotiated by representatives of for- 
eign bondholders and the Brazilian 
government, for payments on the in- 


terest and sinking funds of the 
various issues. The plan contem- 


plated an arrangement beginning 
last April and continuing until 
March, 1938, with a review a year 
before the expiration of this tem- 
porary plan to decide further future 
payments. 

SAMPSON. A uniform plan? 

CONSTAD. No, various issues re- 
ceived different payments. There 
were six groups, ranging from full 
payments down to partial interest 
payments, with none on _ sinking 





It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. The investment 
situation of each bank is an 
individual one and the purpose 
of this series is to demonstrate 
the steps of analysis by which 
any investment committee may 
approach the problems of its 
particular portfolio. 
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funds in the later groups. Both our 
issues are in group Six. 

SAMPSON. What do they get? 

CONSTAD. Partial interest pay- 
ments starting with 20% this year 
and increasing each year until the 
final payment, which under the plan, 
of course, is to be 35%. No sinking 
fund payments are to be made. 

ALDRED. The plan is in opera- 
tion now then. 

CONSTAD. The first partial pay- 
ment has been made on both issues. 

ALDRED. The question, then, is 
whether it seems to our advantage to 
earry the bonds longer, with the idea 
that if the plan works out, we will 
get more for them later. 

SAMPSON. Or whether, having 
earried them this long, we had not 
better part company. 

ALDRED. Constad, what is their 
position today ? 

CONSTAD. The Rio Grande Do 
Suls were quoted at 23, the Sao 
Paulos at 22%, at the close last week. 
These prices are near the top of the 
market since the first of the year for 
both issues. 

MARSH. And they have been 
considerably lower in the meantime. 

CONSTAD. The Rio Grande Do 
Sul 7s of 1966 were 18 and a frac- 
tion in June and the State of Sao 
Paulo 6s of 1968 were 177% about the 
middle of August. I have some in- 
formation here on the general situa- 
tion that may help the discussion. 

SAMPSON. Summarizing it, how 
does it look? 
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CONSTAD. Brazil’s export posi- 
tion is better and coffee prices have 
improved, due to the destruction of 
surplus coffee, in line with their pro- 
gram during many months past. The 
exchange situation is still against 
them. 

MARSH. Personally I would 
favor selling both issues. We have 
carried them along, charged off our 
loss and it seems to me a long wait 
even under a successful plan before 
any real improvement will come. 
These securities don’t belong in the 
account, are on our list to move out 
and why not do it now? 

SAMPSON. Yet they have been 
earried so long that if there is a 
chance to recover part of the charge- 
off, maybe they should be held a lit- 
tle longer. 

ALDRED. If they are held it is 
simply hoping that conditions will 
improve and the bonds benefit. For- 
eign issues generally seem to me al- 
ways far away from our own location 
and information slower in coming. 
If we were equipped to follow coffee 
prices, exchange rates, general trade 
and business and other factors, per- 
haps we should go along, but in our 
account they have no place. We have 
taken the loss, we are not likely to 
get any farther next time than this, 
and so I favor selling them and for- 
getting them. 

SAMPSON. I think we ought to 
hold them a little longer but am just 
as satisfied to go along with Marsh 
and you and sell them. I move they 
be sold. 

MARSH. Second. 

ALDRED. All in favor 

MARSH and SAMPSON. Aye. 

ALDRED. Constad, you can put 
them through in the usual way. 

MARSH. There is so much talk 
of speculative policies in connection 
with inflation that we should more 
than ever stay by our policies regard- 
ing investments, and even if these 


two issues should show a substantial 
rise, I don’t think we should be 
bothered, as the investment account, 
after all, is supposed to be a real 
investment portfolio and not in any 
way speculative. 

ALDRED. Are there any others 
to be considered ? 

MARSH. No. We have, however, 
about $5,000 to rein'vest due to the 
maturity of local school bonds the 
first of this month. 

ALDRED. Constad, how do the 
various divisions stand? Is there 
any particular group we should con- 
sider in line with our policies on the 
matter. 

CONSTAD. The last purchases 
were in the industrial and rail groups 
and while it would be entirely in 
line to buy either class, the utilities 
on our list have not been added to 
for some time. 

MARSH. We have several issues 
to submit. 

SAMPSON. It will save time if 
we consider first the utilities, as I 
assume from what Constad said that 
additions to that group are in order. 

CONSTAD. The first issue is the 
Denver Gas and Electric Company 
ds of 1949. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, which serves, 
through its subsidiaries, all of the 
important cities of the state with elec- 
tricity and natural gas. This issue 
is well situated, with adequate sink- 
ing fund payments. You have the 
complete information on the sheets 
before you. The issue is very well 
regarded and is rated AAA. The 
recent quotations are around 105 
which would mean an income of 
about 434 per cent. 

ALDRED. The thing that comes 
to mind, each time a public utility is 
mentioned, is how about rate reduc- 
tions and the effect on the security. 

CONSTAD. There is a rate dis- 
cussion now in and around Denver, 





but it does not appear likely to great- 

ly affect the coverage on these bonds. 

You will note that the financial posi-. 
tion of the company is entirely 

satisfactory and that charges earned 

have been good. 


ALDRED. What is the other 
issue? 
CONSTAD. The Washington 


Water Power Company First and 
Refunding 5s due in 1939. This 
company furnishes electric light and 
power to some 74 communities in the 
eastern part of Washington, includ- 
ing the city of Spokane. There are 
$4,413,000 outstanding of this issue 
and is the underlying obligation of 
the company. Fixed charges have 
been earned at the rate of 2.70, 3.12, 
and 3.71 for the years 1933, 1932, 
and 1931 and for twelve months end- 
ing May 31, 1934 at the rate of 2.62. 
The company also has a contract for 
supplying power on 200 miles of the 
main line of the St. Paul railroad. 

ALDRED. The territory is one 
that is going to be affected by gov- 
ernment water power projects, if I 
remember correctly. 

CONSTAD. Yes, those projects 
are now under way, but it will be 
some time before they can affect to a 
considerable degree the earnings of 
the company. 

MARSH. I believe that if we were 
considering a long term obligation, 
that would be of considerable im- — 
portance, but in a short term obliga- 
tion that ranks ahead of others of 
larger size, the risk does not seem so 
great as to interfere. 

SAMPSON. There is some advan- 
tage also in the short maturity part 
of the bond. How about the price 
and income, Constad ? 

CONSTAD. The bonds have been 
selling around 105 to 106, which 
would be a current yield of 4.70. Of 
course the premium would be written 
off during the next five years, but 


(Continued on page 620) 


Securities Discussed In This Meeting 
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IssvuE Ratine | MARKET Book ACTION 
$5,000.00 Rio Grande Do Sul 7’s due 1966................. DDD 22% 25 Sold 
$3,000.00  |State of Sao Paulo 6’s due 1968.................. DDD 221% 25 Sold 
$5,000.00 Denver Gas & El. Co. 5’s due 1949............... AAA WO: Ansdsadecateleeee 
$5,000.00 Washington Water Pwr Co. 5’s due 1939..........| AAA Me: - Besse Bought 
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ONSIDERABLE - enthusiasm 
C has been aroused and many aec- 

tual loans have been made asa 
result of the government’s program 
of home modernization. Meetings 
have been held in various centers in 
which contractors and material men 
have been inspired to stimulate 
modernization work. 

Although the results obtained by 
banks so far have not been very large 
due to the fact that the plan is just 
barely getting under way, loans 
have been made that otherwise 
would not have materialized. 

In brief, the government’s part of 
the job is two-fold. One is to stimu- 
late the modernization of homes. 
The other is to guarantee banks 
against loss from such loans. This 
guarantee pertains to 20% of the 
loans made. 

This 20% is a very high figure. 
No loans of this type (that is, those 
based upon known earnings of home 
owners) have ever shown a loss of 
anywhere near that amount. 

’ In one of the meetings, one of the 
government men related the case of 
a large mail order house that sells 
goods to people all over the United 
States and Canada on a time pay- 
ment basis. When an order is re- 
ceived from an unknown person, all 
the investigation that is made by 
this mail order house is to write to 
a lawyer in the town where the pur- 
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Increased Earnings From 


Modernization Loans 


Many banks have learned that there are prospec- 
tive loans among the wage earners of their 
community if something is done to stimulate 
the modernization of homes. 


chaser lives, and ask the lawyer to 
verify the address. If the purchaser 
actually lives at the address given, 
the goods are shipped without any 
further investigation. The losses of 
this mail order house operating on 
this basis, have been less than 1%. 

The splendid experience of finance 
companies, both local and national, 
during the last four years also veri- 
fies the fact that monthly payment 
loans of this nature always show a 
very small loss percentage. 

Many banks have already adver- 
tised their willingness to make loans 
of this sort. These new loans do not 
establish any new principle. Loans 
are passed upon in exactly the same 
way as heretofore. The only differ- 
ence is, the loans are repaid in month- 
ly installments. One banker re- 
marked in one of the meetings that 
all loans were being repaid in that 
way nowadays anyway. The bank 
gets an additional fee for the extra 
work of accepting smaller payments. 

These loans are commonly passed 
upon on the basis of two facts. The 
first fact most banks verify is that 
the applicant actually has a title to 
the building to be improved. The 
second fact is that the applicant has 
an income that can be assumed to be 
continuous over the period in which 
the loan will be repaid, which totals 
for a year at least five times as much 
as the cost of the repairs. 

It seems quite apparent that the 
real job is to arouse interest in these 
loans among home owners and con- 
tractors. The government is doing 
a great deal to bring this about. In- 
dividual bankers may do a great deal 
in their local communities. Advertis- 
ing is one method. Speaking at local 
meetings is another. Talking with 
individuals is still another way to 


stimulate this modernization. 

The bank benefits in several ways. 
Not only does it get the income from 
the loans, but it also benefits from 
the increased earnings of local con- 
tractors and material men. Further- 
more, local workmen are put on pay- 
rolls, which in turn benefits business 
and the banks. 

Several banks have reported that 
they have educated all employees on 
the new plans. One banker said that 
the actual discussion of the prospec- 
tive loan must always be made with 
an officer who thoroughly under- 
stands loan making and that his 
employees are educated to refer any 
inquirer to one of the officers who 
can discuss the matter thoroughly. 

It seems quite common practice 
among those banks that have suc- 
ceeded so far, to get enough infor- 
mation from the applicant to reach 
some kind of a decision as to whether 
he is likely to be eligible for a loan 
or not before an application blank is 
given him. This avoids turning down 
an application in most cases, which 
of course, is to be avoided if possible, 
in order to maintain the good will of 
people in the community. 

One bank reported that it had 
made several loans for a year, and 
one for 18 months. It was willing, in 
certain cases, to make loans for two 
years, but its general policy was to 
hold the loans to just as short a time 
as possible. The length of time de- 
pends upon, of course, other com- 
mitments that must be paid by the 
applicant. 

In these days when all banks need 
additional loans so much, it is highly 
important that real attention be 
given, at least by one officer, to this 
new way of adding to the bank’s 
income. 
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Visible Index File 


Gives Complete Audit Of 


YS. a without removing any of them for 
om HERE are two features about bonds. The visible file not only gives lose inspection, affords a compara- 
om our bond department visible an index to all interest due dates, tive picture of the price ranges in 
on- index that we consider extreme- but reveals at a glance which of the the corporation’s bond holdings. 
er- ly important from an operation bonds are pledged to secure postal In addition to furnishing a direct 
ay- standpoint. First of all, it gives a savings and other government ac- and eross index to all bonds. they 
ess complete control of all bond holdings counts, which of them are pledged also give a running balance control 
in the member banks of the First to secure other public funds—state, of the cost value of the entire hold- 
hat Security Corporation, banks operat- county, and so on, and, equally im- jing, which is always up-to-date. The 
on ing in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. portant, serves as a convenient index running balance control ecards are 
hat Secondly, the visible index serves as to bonds that have defaulted. grouped in a portable portfolio, eon- 
ec- a valuable operating guide for the Referring to the index, which oc- venient for use at meetings of. direc- 
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ov payments on bonds, without con- any bond or group of bonds—a audit of the individual records. 
sho fusion or delay, and without keeping feature we consider especially . im- To make the visible file serve all of 
ly. other and costly records. portant, particularly in emergencies these requirements effectively, much 
ice Thus, we have in a single file all or in case of sale. Furthermore, the time was spent in designing file 
1e- the essential facts about our bond records of bonds are conveniently record cards and improvising signal 
or- holdings, and the data is so arranged indexed to reveal at a glance whether devices. We use three ecards, each of 
ch that we can make an instantaneous any bond is listed on the stock ex- a distinctive color, to give a complete 
ver audit of any group or groups of change or on the curb. record of bond holdings. Yellow 
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By M. W. JOHN 
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How a visible index system gives complete control of 
all holdings of the First Security Corp., Ogden, Utah, 
and simplifies routine for individual member banks, 
is explained by the bond department manager. 
















Holdings 


Aside from these indexes, we have 
a convenient reference to each bond 
by its number, par value, date pur- 
chased or sold, its unit cost, and book 
value. A glance at the cards as they 
are grouped in the visible index, 
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eards are filed in the First Security 
Corporation as control over all bond 
holdings in the system. White cards, 
used by the individual member 
banks, contain the same data as the 
yellow one, except that they are 
further indexed by interest payment 
dates, providing a record of pay- 
ments already made. In addition, 
there is a salmon colored ecard, which 
serves as a cross index in the First 
Security Corporation office of the 
bond holdings by par value distrib- 
uted among the various member 
banks. 


In the visible index maintained in 
the First Security Corporation office, 
the yellow cards, each bearing the 
name of the bond, are grouped in 
separate sections according to bond 
classifications. The following classi- 
fications are used: governments, 
municipal, industrials, rails, utilities, 
foreigns, real estate, and land banks 
—arranged in alphabetical order. 
Each classification is, in turn, broken 
down by maturity dates. Thus, we 
ean tell at a glance that a certain 
number of government bonds will 
mature in 1935, another group in 
1936, and so on. 


In the yellow, white, and salmon 
colored cards, the date of maturity 
is noted in the bottom line. This line 
contains also the following refer- 
ences: listing, whether on stock ex- 
change or curb; eligibility for public 
funds; unit cost; coupon rate and 
maturity ; classification ; and the two 
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months in the year when interest 
payments are due. Directly over this 
line there is space for noting the 
point of custody of the bond indexed 
on the eard. 

The rest of the card is used as a 
record of the bond, its par value, and 
date sold. The book value account- 
ing of the bonds held is made at the 
right side of the ecard, giving the 
date purchased, price, debit, credit 
and balance. In the line below, 
notation is made of the amount of 
issue, whether it is tax exempt, and 
also its rating. This gives us a com- 





Information Provided By 
This File 


1 Interest due dates. 


2 All bonds pledged to secure 


postal savings and other public 
funds. 


3 Bonds that have defaulted. 


4 The custody of a bond or 
group. 

5 Stock exchange or curb list- 
ing. ‘ 

6 Number, par value, date pur- 
chased or sold, unit cost, and 
book value. 


7 Price ranges in the corpora- 
tion’s bond holdings. 


8 A running balance control of 
cost value of all holdings. 





prehensive record for auditing pur- 
poses, as well as all the necessary 
information needed when buying or 
selling these bonds. 

A simple tab signal system is used 
to designate eligibility of each bond 
to secure publie funds. Thus, a red 
signal attached to the lower edge of 
the card at the extreme left, means 
that it is pledged to secure postal 
savings and other government ac- 
counts. <A green signal indicates 
that the bond is pledged to secure 
other public funds, while a black 
signal tab classifies it as defaulted. 
To indicate the price range of each 
type of bond we use a half-inch 
signal tab, which is set to seale, any 
variation in price range being im- 
mediately noted by moving the tab. 

The manner in which the interest 
due dates are indexed on both the 
yellow and white cards has helped to 
simplify the routine of handling 
bond interest payments. At the in- 
dividual banks the white cards are 
checked once a month, and in the 
ease of interest payments falling due 
the current month, a tickler is made 
out for each day in the month that 
such payments are due, the actual 
due date being noted from the 
“Interest Payments’’ column. As 
the interest is paid, a notation is im- 
mediately made in that column. 

This record is also valuable for 
auditing purposes, as a quick check 
can be made of interest payments by 
referring to those bonds indexed in 
the visible file to meet interest pay- 
ments the current month, or what- 
ever month is audited, and compar- 
ing the entries in the ‘‘Interest 
Payments’’ column. 

In the cross reference card for 
each bond, we also use a signal to 
indicate the price range, and another 
to designate those bonds which ma- 
ture this year, so that the necessary 
action may be taken toward liquida- 
tion. Salmon ecards are used for 
the control which, as has already 
been pointed out, give a running 
balance control according to par 
value. This is kept up-to-date every 
day and is therefore very valuable to 
give a complete picture of the opera- 
tion of the bond department. 


You cannot judge one credit risk 
by the experience you have had with 
another man in the same line of busi- 
ness, because each risk requires its 
own investigation and judgment. 
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W hat’s The Thing For 
Banks To Sell Today? 


By DON KNOWLTON 


In an address before the F. A. A. convention, this 
well known public relations authority , took com- 
mercial banking apart—analyzed it from a merchan- 
dising standpoint. We have asked him to give you 
that analysis in a written article. You will be inter- 
ested in the profit-possibilities which he points out. 


is not exactly to forget what 
has gone before, but at least to 
backs 


[ BANKING, today, the thing 


turn on it, and look 


ahead. 


our 


Right now we are up against a 
stalemate. The people we want to 
lend money to do not want to borrow 
it—and the people we want to bor- 
row money are those to whom we 
dare not lend it. 

What is to be done? Suppose we 
approach this problem from _ the 
standpoint of a manufacturer. 

The bank is, let us say, manufac- 
turing credit. It makes money by 
selling that credit at a price. Today, 
our inventories are high and our 
sales are low. Our shelves are stacked 
full of credit, and we haven’t enough 
customers to buy it. With supply 
large and demand small, the price 
has naturally gone down. 

Now, a manufacturer faced with 
this picture would immediately un- 
dertake a merchandising and selling 
campaign. 

You may say that a bank cannot 
merchandise credit, as a manufac- 
turer merchandises washing machines 
or victrolas. I am not sure that this 
constitutes a valid objection. In the 
past, when banks advertised loans, 
they did not make sufficient effort to 
tell people exactly what credit is, 
and the terms upon which it can be 
bought. 

There are three angles to every 


good job of merchandising. One is to 
teach people what a product is, and 
how it may be used. The second is 
the development of a clear under- 
standing of the terms upon which 
purchase can be made. The third is 
the creating of a desire to buy. 

In ordinary merchandising, all of 
these factors are clearly defined. The 
clothing store, for instance, does not 
simply advertise, ‘‘We sell clothing 
here.’’ Neither does it advertise, 
with respect to coats, ‘‘We sell all 
kinds of coats at a good price.”’ 

The store picks out a specific item 

‘*Men’s fall top-coats at $29.50.’’ 
The product, its purpose, and its 
price are all defined. 

As to terms upon which purchase 
is made—some stores sell for cash 
only ; others on open account ; others 
on a special payment plan. Whether 
a man buys a ten cent store item, a 


Three Principles 
Applicable To The 
Merchandising Of Credit 


1 Teach people what your 
“product” is and how it may be 
used. 


2 Explain clearly the terms 
upon which it may be purchased. 


3 Awaken a desire to buy it 
in the minds of people. 
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“Someone must start the ball rolling—and, 
in spite of all the names that banks and 
bankers have been called during the past 
three years, the public still looks to them 
to lead the way as far as financial matters 
are concerned.” 


suit of clothes, or a house and lot, 
the terms are made clear to him be- 
fore he makes the purchase. 

Let us see whether we can apply 
these principles to the merchandising 
of credit. 

In the first place, we should define 
the product. I believe that if a bank - 
would state clearly and exactly the 
type of loan it desires to make, it 
would cut down materially the num- 
ber of people who come in with im- 
possible demands for accommodation. : 

Now as to the terms on which pur- 
chase is made. A man who buys an 
automobile knows very well, when he 
buys it, that he has to pay for it 
within a certain length of time. But 
only too often, a borrower has the 
feeling that, although he has bor- 
rowed money from the bank for 90 
days, he really will not have to repay 
it within that time—that if he can- 
not pay it, some other arrangement 
ean be made. 

This is especially true in the case 
of borrowers who have established a 
definite line of credit. A man bor- 
rows, let us say, $20,000—theoretic- 
ally as a short-term, self-liquidating © 
loan. But actually, he keeps that 
$20,000 in his business, using it as 
working capital. 


(Continued on page 621) 








Systematize The 


Individual Bookkeeping 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


The cashier of The Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio, 
describes how his bank, by modern machines and 
a system adaptable to any country bank, practi- 
cally eliminates errors in the individual books. 


ITHOUT question no part 
of banking accounting has 
received so much attention 


as that of the individual bookkeeping 
department. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that the work of this de- 
partment is more adaptable to the 
use of machines than that of any 
other. The manufacturers of ledger 
posting machines have developed 
machines and methods for the per- 
formance of this work and have so 
educated the bankers in their use 
that even the smaller banks are so 
equipped that they are able to func- 
tion in a highly efficient manner. 
The machine manufacturers have 
done a remarkable job both in the 
development of -machines and the 
education of bankers in their use 
and they deserve unstinted praise 
for what they have accomplished. 
They have changed the work of the 
individual bookkeeper in banks from 
that of drudgery and, at times, al- 
most torture, to one of pleasure, be- 
eause of the rapidity and certain 
accuracy with which the work may 
be done by machines as compared 
with the slow and frequently in- 
accurate methods of old. No person, 
I believe, who has posted individual 
ledgers in a bank by hand and later 
by machine will begrudge the ma- 
chine manufacturers any amount of 
profit they may have made. 

It is not my purpose in this 
article to attempt to describe the 
various machines and their virtues 
or faults, nor to tell of their accom- 
plishments. The manufacturers have 
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done this better than I could possibly 
do it. Suffice to say that the machine 
manufacturers have kept apace and 
often ahead of changes in bank ac- 
counting due to the requirements 
for information and for promptness 
in furnishing it. I shall confine what 
I have to say to an attempt to show 
that the individual books of a coun- 
try bank may be kept up to the 
minute just as readily and with as 
much or greater ease as when they 
are posted a day late. 

The practice of posting individual 
ledgers one day, or even a part of a 
day, late is a carryover from the 
time when books were posted entirely 
by hand. By the old hand-posted 
method it was practically necessary 
to wait until the following morning 
to post the individual ledgers. With 
the adoption of machines the neces- 
sity for carrying over items was 
eliminated. We have tried both 
methods and are satisfied that it is 
much better accounting practice to 
post all items on the day received. 
We are also satisfied that it is less 
work and that the possibilities for 
errors are much less. 

In most banks, either country or 
city, the larger deposits (those con- 
taining the larger number of items 
for collection) are made in the after- 
noon, while the larger number of 
checks to be posted to the individual 
ledgers are received in the mail and 
through clearance early in the day. 
If these late deposits are carried 
over, but all checks received up to 
an hour or two hours prior to the 


Department 


closing time are posted, it is neces- 
sary in many instances to ascertain 
if deposits have been made to cover 
NSF cheeks. It is also frequently 
necessary to either show a temporary 
overdraft on the ledger or to carry 
many checks over as cash items until 
the following morning. It is a dan- 
gerous practice to carry over foreign 
items and these must either be sent 
out in special letters or the bank 
must take a definite risk in carrying 
them. There is always the danger of 
an error in the cash count because 
of the possibility of mixing the cur- 
rent cash with the carry-over cash, 
and it is much easier for a dishonest 
employee to cover up any shortage 
in his eash when deposits are carried 
over. 

If, on the other hand, all items 
received during the current day’s 
business are considered as a part of 
the day’s work, but the posting of 
the individual ledgers is done on the 
following morning it is necessary, in 
order to avoid overdrafts, to ascer- 
tain if there is a sufficient balance in 
each account against which a check 
has been received for the payment 
of such check. It is also necessary 
in many instances to ascertain if a 
deposit has been made which will 
provide funds for the payment of 
checks. Checks should be paid in 
the order received and if several 
checks against one account are re- 
ceived during the course of a day’s 
business and there is not sufficient 
balance in the account for the pay- 
ment of all of them it is obviously 
necessary to determine the order in 
which they were received in order to 
know which checks should be re- 
turned. Numerous other obvious 
reasons could be given for not earry- 
ing over items but these should be 
sufficient. 

It is our practice to care for every 
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item received during a current day 
of business and to start each day with 
a clean slate. All items are posted to 
bith the ledgers and the statements 
and are proven correct before our 
bookkeepers leave the bank. The only 
item of work that is left to be done 
on the following morning is that of 
filing the paid checks. This is done 
by the bookkeepers while waiting for 
the proof clerk to prove the mail and 
the clearance items preparatory to 
starting posting the current day’s 
items. By the time these are proven 
the checks of the previous day are 
filed and the bookkeepers are ready 
to sort their items and begin posting. 
In posting, the batch system is used 
and each run of items is proven be- 
fore taking up the items for the next 
run. There is a continuous flow of 
items through our individual book- 
keeping department and within a 
short time after the doors of the 
bank are closed for the day the book- 
keepers have completed their work 
for the day, having posted both 
ledgers and statements and proven 
their work. 

For this work we employ two op- 
erators and use two machines. The 
accounts are divided into three 
ledgers of slightly over five hundred 
accounts each and three statement 
ledgers of an equal number of ac- 
counts. Because of the unequal divi- 
sion of accounts one operator posts 
two ledgers and one_ statement 
ledger and the other operator posts 
two statement ledgers and one in- 
dividual ledger. 

We are fortunate in that both mail 
and clearance items are received 
early in the morning. Our book- 
keepers come to work at eight thirty 
and by nine o’clock they have filed 
their checks and deposit tickets and 
the mail and clearance have been 
proven and they are ready to sort 
preparatory to posting. Each op- 
erator posts one ledger and they then 
exchange items, and each posts the 
statement ledger corresponding to 
the ledger posted by the other op- 
erator. This operation takes care of 
two ledgers and two statement 
ledgers and when completed they 
take up the third ledger and state- 
ment ledger, one operator posting 
to the ledger and as fast as items are 
posted hands them over to the other 
operator who posts them to the state- 
ment ledger. Both operations are 
completed practically simultaneous- 
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“Manufacturers of ledger posting machines have developed machines and methods. . . and 
have so educated bankers in their use that even the smaller banks... are able to function 


in a highly efficient manner.” 


ly and the figures are compared for 
proving. For proof that the work is 
correct the totals of new balances of 
ledgers must agree with the totals of 
new balances of the statement ledgers 
and the totals of checks and deposits 
must agree with the totals of these 
items on the proof sheets. If any 
error in posting has occurred these 
totals will not agree and it is a simple 
matter to check back the postings for 





Five Points In 
Efficient Posting 


1 Posting by machines has re- 
duced the volume of work and 
the possibilities for errors. 


2 All items are posted to both 
ledgers and statements—and 
proven, by the end of each day. 


3 One operator posts two indi- 
vidual ledgers and one statement 
ledger, while a second operator 
posts two statement ledgers and 
one individual ledger. 


4 New balance totals of indi- 
vidual and statement ledgers must 
agree. Totals of checks and de- 
posits must agree with the same 
totals on the proof sheets. 


5 Filing checks is done the 
next morning while the current 
day’s mail and clearance items are 
being proved. 
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the purpose of locating the error. 
No matter what type of error has 
been made it is quickly located and 
corrected. The work of posting the 
mail and clearance items is com- 
pleted and proven by eleven o’clock 
and the operators then go to lunch. 
The proof clerk does not go to lunch 
until the operators return, by which 
time the first batch of deposits 
and checks cashed have been proven 
and are ready for posting. For the ° 
remainder of the day the operators 
post and prove their ledgers and 
statement ledgers as fast as each 
batch of items is received from the 
proof clerk. During any lull in the- 
work they sort the posted items, 
both checks and deposits, in with 
items previously posted and thus 
keep in alphabetical order the posted 
items. 

We consider the use of the three 
register accumulating machines 
which furnishes totals of checks, de- 
posits and new balances, preferably 
of the sheet journalizing styles, as 
the ideal machines for this work. By 
the use of these machines the journal 
is automatically made and the totals 
of checks, deposits and new balances 
are available at the end of each run 
for proving. After the last batch 
has been posted the operators are 
able to compare the totals of checks 
and deposits with the recapitulation 
sheet of the proof forms for a final 


(Continued on page 633) 
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Correspondent Banks Important In 


we International Banking 


By WILLIAM BARTON MARSH 


The work of international banking, often only 
vaguely understood, has seldom been described so 
clearly as in this article by a vice president of the 


Grace National Bank, New York. 


N international banking there is 

no Federal Reserve system and 

the backbone of the whole for- 
eign banking structure is still the 
system of foreign correspondent 
banks. It may be interesting, there- 
fore, to examine briefly this ma- 
chinery and to see how it works. 

To set up the foreign department 
of a big international bank is a com- 
plicated matter and one involving 
not only considerable expense, but 
the employment of a substantial 
amount of capital. In the first place, 
to assure adequate facilities abroad, 
working balances must be carried in 
twenty or thirty countries and re- 
eiprocal deposit relations must be 
established with forty or fifty for- 
eign banks. This takes money and can 
be expensive unless sufficient de- 
posit business can be developed from 
banks abroad to offset the loss of 
earning power of these more or less 
unproductive foreign accounts. 

Working relations must likewise 
be developed with a great chain of 
foreign banks covering the world. 
Balances are not carried with all 
of these correspondents, but speci- 
men signatures must be on file, to- 
vether with control documents cover- 
ing travelers’ letters of credit and so 
on. To my knowledge, one of the 
larger international banks in this 
country had at one time relations 
with over 20,000 banking offices 


New York, recognized financial center 
for the continent which lies to the west, 
also turns a financial face to the Atlantic 
as a part of the foreign banking struc- 
ture. 


throughout the world, including 
head offices and branches. A change 
in that ‘institution’s official signa- 
ture list meant a postage cost of be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. Each one 
of these correspondent banks had to 
have on file :— 

1. A specimen signature list. 

2. Specimen of travelers’ letter of 

eredit. 

3. Specimen of travelers’ cheque. 

4. Specimen of draft form. 

Many of them had, in addition, a 
special code for commercial letters 
of credit and a telegraphic test key 
for the authentication of cable mes- 
sages. It is obvious that to establish 
this complex machinery involved not 
only a vast amount of work, but also 
heavy expense in printing and post- 
age. 

In the order to visualize this inter- 
national relationship more clearly, 
let us outline briefly what service a 
big European bank, for example, 
expects to receive from its principal 
correspondent in America. 

There is first, of course, the ordi- 
nary service of a depository. Just 
as American banks doing a foreign 
business must carry balances in the 
more important financial centers 
abroad, so foreign banks must carry 
balances in America. 

The American account of a large 
foreign bank generally shows a very 
large turnover mostly in the form of 
cable payments and receipts. When 
the foreign exchange market is real- 
lv busy, I have known one foreign 
bank account alone to show an aver- 
age daily turnover of five or six mil- 
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lion dollars. This implies a willing- 
ness on the part of the American 
clearing agent to protect its client 
abroad. In transacting a large vol- 
ume of business by cable, there is 
always the chance of a delay or mis- 
understanding of payment instruc- 
tions which may throw the account 
of the foreign bank into heavy tem- 
porary overdraft. Clearly at such 
long range it would not do to refuse 
payments or to dishonor drafts be- 
eause funds to cover were not im- 
mediately at hand, and the difference 
in time between America and 
Europe often makes it impossible to 
request cover until the next day. For 
this reason, American banks are 
chary of accepting clearing accounts 
from foreign institutions except of 
the highest standing. 

The American correspondent must 
also stand ready to act as collecting 
agent for clean and documentary 
items for its foreign customers. These 
items are frequently drawn on points 
ranging from New York to San 
Francisco and from Chicago to Dal- 
las. 

Naturally every foreign bank uses 
its American account for the purpose 
of drawing its own drafts and usu- 
ally it establishes with its Amer- 
ican correspondent definite regula- 
tions covering the payment of such 
items. Every time a foreign draft 
is drawn, a corresponding advice of 
the drawing is sent to the drawee in- 
stitution as protection against fraud. 
Many foreign banks give positive in- 
structions that no drafts shall be 
honored before receipt of the corres- 
ponding advice. In some eases, how- 
ever, authority is given to pay drafts 
up to a certain size, say $1,000, or 
drafts drawn to the order of recog- 
nized banks and bankers without 
advice. Some foreign banks even 
test their drafts by means of an 
elaborate cipher code. For its own 
protection, the American  corre- 
spondent must preserve and follow 
these instructions to the letter. 

One of the most important serv- 
ices rendered by the American cor- 
respondent to its foreign clients is 
the handling of foreign exchange 
orders. The business of arbitrage in 
foreign exchange as between two or 
more financial centers is a large and 
often profitable one. Success in it 
lies in the ability to take advantage 
of momentary differences in ex- 
change rates at different points, and 


Points In International 
Correspondent Banking 


1 Foreign correspondent banks 
are the “Federal Reserve” of in- 
ternational banking. 


2 Working balances and recip- 
rocal deposit relations must be 
established with 40 or 50 foreign 
banks by those American banks 
desiring to serve the export and 
import business. 


3 Large American banks func- 


tion “s depositories for local 
business balances of foreign 
banks. 


4 They act as collection agents 
for their foreign customers. 


5 Foreign banks use their 
American accounts to draw their 
own drafts, usually with definite 
regulations and even elaborate 
cipher codes to protect payments 
against fraud. 


6 An important service of 
American correspondents is the 
handling of foreign exchange 
orders. 


7 They also act as paying 
agents for travelers’ letters of 
credit, entertain foreign visitors, 
supply credit information, handle 
security transactions, provide pro- 
tection for negotiable instruments, 
and handle consignments of mer- 
chandise. 


8 Credit facilities are impor- 
tant in foreign banking. Foreign 
banks frequently arrange definite 
overdraft facilities against remit- 
tances in transit. 


9 Most American exports are 
financed by letters of credit and 
acceptances. Most foreign banks 
(British banks excepted) make 
active use of large letters of credit 
lines with their American corre- 
spondents. 





this depends on accurate informa- 
tion as to markets and speedy exe- 
eution of actual orders by agents at 
these various points. It is not at all 
impossible, for example, that an ex- 
change trader in London may sell 
sterling in Paris against frances, sell 
franes in Amsterdam against dollars 
and sell dollars in New York against 
sterling merely to make the small 
differential which may exist at a 
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given moment between these three 
markets. One big bank in this coun- 
try used to boast that it could handle 
exchange orders from London in~ 
less than two minutes and from Am- 
sterdam in less than five minutes, 
and this included cabling advice 
of execution to its correspondent 
abroad. This same bank at one time 
had a turnover in foreign exchange 
transactions of over $120,000,000 a 
month, of which fully half was done 
with foreign banks, and there are to 
my knowledge several other banks 
whose turnover must run even high- 
er. These figures of volume, how- 
ever, do not apply to the present 
period of reduced activity. 

There are, of course, numerous 
other services that the American 
bank must be prepared to offer to 
its foreign banking clients. It must 
act as paying agent for foreign 
travelers’ letters of credit. It must 
receive and entertain foreign visi- 
tors. It must supply credit informa- 
tion. It must handle the purchase 
and sale of securities, including 
bankers’ acceptances, and afford 
safekeeping facilities for these. and 
other negotiable instruments. It 
must stand ready to handle consign- 
ments of merchandise, to clear, store 
and insure imported goods, and (in 
former days at least) to handle ship- 
ments of: gold. 


So far I have touched only briefly 


upon the question of credit facilities. ~ 


While in domestic banking, inter- 
bank borrowing is relatively unim- 
portant, in foreign banking it is both 
customary and vital to the carrying- 


on of the business. It is noteworthy 


also that, while practically all do- 
mestic inter-bank loans are made on 
a secured basis, banks doing a for- 
eign business seldom require collat- 
eral against credits extended to for- 
eign banking corespondents. This is 
due in large measure to the respective 
characters of the credits extended. 
Domestic inter-bank loans are often 
emergency loans to provide cash to 
meet sudden demands. Foreign in- 
ter-bank loans, if properly made, 
are for the purpose of financing 
current, self-liquidating commercial 
transactions. There is therefore an 
essential difference in the two types 
of borrowing. 

As I have said above, it is cus- 
tomary for American banks to grant 
temporary overdraft facilities to 


(Continued on page 624) 
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June 30 Deposits Invested 


24% In Governments 


The new Blue Book (the 
final 1934 edition) reveals 
several surprises in the 
consolidated capitulation 
of June 30 statements. 


HE banks today have almost 
(kc times as many dollars in- 

vested in government bonds as 
in 1928. 

In 1928 only 7% of deposits were 
represented by government bonds, 
whereas in June 1934, 24% of de- 
posits are represented by govern- 
ment bonds held by banks. 

There are now $713,978,000 worth 
of government bonds in banks more 
than other kinds of bonds and secur- 
ities, whereas in previous years the 
proportion has been reversed. 

We have all anticipated, of course, 
that loans would show a comparative- 
ly small figure, but we were hardly 
prepared for the fact that the 
amount of money invested in bonds 
and securities is almost exactly the 
same to a dollar as the amount in- 
vested in loans and discounts. 

In 1928 the amount in loans and 
discounts was almost twice as much 
as in bonds and securities. 

It seems quite apparent that this 


shift is due to the decline in the de- 
mand for commercial loans and the 
increase in the quantity of govern- 
ment bonds issued, with the govern- 
ment depending upon the banks to 
take up the largest share of the 
bonds as they are put on the market. 


There has been a huge gain in the 
holding of government bonds during 
the last six months. In the Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, statement, all the banks 
taken together owned $8,286,932,000 
worth of government securities, 
whereas in the June 30, 1934, state- 
ments, the total governments held 
by our banks is $11,052,088,000. 


During the same period, there was 
a slight inerease in the holdings of 
other securities amounting to about 
$24,000,000. During this same six 
months, loans and discounts have de- 
clined $925,849,000 and deposits 
have increased $4,466,482,000. 


In 1928, 26% of bank assets were 
invested in bonds of all kinds and in 
1934 the figure is 37%. 

There is a real improvement in the 
capital set-up of banks. The 16,220 
banks operating June 30, 1934, had 
$124,694,000 more capital than the 
27,569 banks operating in January 
1928. However, in 1928 the average 
resources per bank were only $2,- 
525,419, whereas in 1934, the average 


resources per bank are $3,473,521. 
The average capital per bank has 
increased $93,232. In 1928 the aver- 
age capital was $122,259, whereas in 
1934, it is $215,491. 

In 1928 there were capital assets, 
including capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits which gave a percent- 
age of $1 of stockholders’ money for 
each $7 of depositors’ money. This 
percentage has been improved in 
1934 and now there is $1 of capital 
assets for each $6 of deposits. 

We have the difference in business 
conditions reflected in the compari- 
son of total resources of all banks in 
the two years, 1928 and 1934. Bank 
resources have declined $13,282,165,- 
000, but of course, during that time, 
the number of banks has declined, 
with the result that the average re- 
sources for banks today total almost 
twice as much as in 1928. In Janu- 
ary 1928 the average of resources 
for banks was $2,525,419. In June 
1934, the average of resources is 
$3,473,521. 

The difficulty in investing bank 
assets at the present time is revealed 
in the figure which shows that in 
1928, banks had nearly 80% of assets 
invested, but in 1934, only 76% is 
invested. Furthermore, the invest- 
ments of today are paying very much 
less income. When you realize that 
almost exactly half of the invest- 
ments are in bonds and that more 
than half the bonds are government 
issues, you know that, because of the 
very small income of government 
bonds, all banks are suffering from 
low incomes. 


We all hope, of course, that this 
income will be improved by increas- 
(Continued on page 635) 


Consolidated Capitulation Of Bank Statements For Seven Years 


Years Capital Profits Deposits Cash a 
Jan., 1928........... 3,370,579 | 4,884,372 58,078,607 10,639,986 18,792,697 
Jan., 1929..........|| 3,609,249 5,364,776 61,059,054 12,482,387 19,213,494 
Jan., ee . 3,835,967 6,052,897 60,679,944 11,742,825 18,987,445 
ee | ae a 3,708,505 6,058,112 59,032,218 11,215,470 19,770,590 
NA ae 3,306,377 5,232,898 50,063,827 8,578,551 18,658,960 7 
gan., 1083. ...... >: a 3,115,711 4,482,385 45,699,168 8,530,981 ~ 19,142,598 
Jan., 1934..........|| 3,153,665 4,369,799 42,812,985 8,223,514 18,601,898 
oe | ST 4,359,672 46,979,467 10,338,272 21,390,198 


3,495,273 
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Surplus & 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 














Diecounts Total Ae 
36,856,436 69,623,290 27,569 
40,465,583 75,634,047 24,910 
37,667,354 73,229,814 22,992 
31,390,741 62,446,756 19,728 
25,495,678 56,582,874 18,233 
22,388,532 52,498,011 16,223 
21,463,683 56,340,525 16,220 
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What Are 


Banking Costs? 


By GENE WOODS 





The cashier of the Montana State Bank, Philips- 
burg, Montana, demonstrates that there are, after 
all, two sides to the service charge question. In 
the midst of the present enthusiasm over account 
activity analysis, he points out some possibilities 


for error in making such cost estimates. 


GREAT deal has been written 
A and said about cost analysis 

in banking. The theory and 
figures look very well on paper, and 
startling results and specious losses 
have been tabulated. The essence of 
the idea seems to be the justification 
of new and higher charges. Perhaps 
the new charges need justification, 
even though they be necessary to the 
soundness of a bank, for no unprofit- 
able bank is sound. But it would 
seem to be a_ serious question 
whether or not there can be any 
bank cost accountancy. When the 
facts are examined, it appears that 
the analogy drawn between pseudo 
bank cost accountancy and manu- 
facturing cost accountancy might be 
a little strained. 

Take for example, the item of 
floor space: In manufacturing, floor 
space is highly important. Floor 
space devoted to an unprofitable 
product may be devoted, instead, to 
a profitable one, for most manufac- 
turing companies have a variety of 
products. But in the average bank, 
which has but one product to sell, 
Service, floor space is usually at a 
discount. The entire banking house 
is devoted to Service, and large 


amounts of floor space are vacant 
and serve but to impress the public. 
Yet the analysts carefully pace off 
the space devoted to one department, 
and allocate a certain percentage of 
ground rent to each account handled 
by that department in proportion to 
its activity. 

What would a bank do with that 
space if it did not have that par- 
ticular department? Merely more 
empty space—for impressiveness. 

Another difference between bank- 
ing and manufacturing is the fact 
that Service in a bank adds nothing 
to the final value of the product— 
deposited money—but adds only to 
its cost. Again, and very important- 
ly, the small amount of time spent 
handling any one depositor’s account 
does not increase the burden of the 
bank. If any one or any dozen 
people open new accounts, the actual 
costs of the bank are increased prac- 
tically nothing. It is not until new 
employees are put on that the costs 
inerease in any amount, and not 
until old ones are laid off that costs 
decrease in any amount. 

Likewise with all fixed charges 
connected with a bank such as heat, 
lights, repairs, depreciation, and 





Allocating a percentage of floor 
space to each account is one absurd- 
ity of most cost analysis systems, in 
the opinion of the author. 


taxes. How can any of these fixed 
charges be assessed to one depart- 
ment or one account for analysis, 
when if that department or that ac- 
eount were not in the bank the fixed 
charges would go on just the same? 
When the loss of the cash income 
of that department or that account, 
even though it showed unprofitable 


Three Arguments—And A Conclusion 


1 Fixed operating charges can- 
not be assessed to any one depart- 
ment or account for analysis, 
because elimination of one de- 
partment or account does not 
alter them. 


2 One account showed, on 


analysis, an annual loss of $8.64— 
but by losing the account, the 
bank would lose $390.12 yearly 


income. 


3 Cost analysis indicated that 
180 accounts were costing a bank 
$9,100—but without those ac- 
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counts the bank’s net income 


would drop $9,771. 


4 It would appear that charges 
to customers must be based on 
custom, competition, and what 
the public will pay—not on 
theoretical costs. 
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in the analysis, would simply make 


the burden of the fixed charges 
heavier for all the remaining depart- 
ments and accounts? 

One bookkeeper is supposed to 
handle at least 500 average active 
accounts. For the actual cost figures 
to change in a degree at all compar- 
able with the theoretical, a bank 
would have to lose at least 300 sup- 
posedly unprofitable accounts, sacri- 
ficing thereby a bookkeeper and his 
machine, to net a material saving. 

Take an actual account to illus- 
trate: This account had an average 
balance of $10,400, and showed a 
loss of $43 a year. Suppose because 
of the analysis figures a new charge 
was imposed, and the new charge 
forced the account to leave the bank. 
By its departure the bank would 
save an actual cost to it of: 


BOO CROORE 222 c ee cccs. .70 
30 deposit slips........ 01 
2 statements ........ .005 
1 ledger sheet ........ .005 





monthly .72 

yearly $8.64 
By that account leaving, the bank 
would lose: 


$10,400. balance 
7,803. loaning balance 
32.51 monthly income at 
average return 
390.12 yearly income at 


average return 





If this depositor withdraws his 
account because of increased 
service charges, has the bank 
saved or lost money? 


No bookkeeping _ salaries 
would be saved, and no 
fixed charges. 

Yet for the sake of a 
small increase in income 
from another charge a 
bank is frequently willing 
to take the risks of losing 
such an account, and the 
results showing that ac- 
count to be a loss are based 
on padded figures and on 
a theory unfair to the de- 
positor. 

All the accounts showing 
unprofitable in an analysis 
of one bank, (a total of 
180) showed a loss totalling 
$760.81 a month or $9,100 
a year. Suppose all these 
losing accounts quit that bank at 
once. Theoretically the bank would 
gain over $9,000 a year. Actually, 
the effect in the particular case (an 
actual one) would be this: 


Savings (estimated) 
1 country bookkeeper... .$1500 


1 individual bookkeeper. 1500 
ROE 656 edd ewes 2500 
ee eer 3000 
1 internal proof man.... 1500 
cheeks (124,000) ....... 415 
deposits (33,000) ....... 20 
interest paid ........... 4250 
upkeep on machines ..... 325 
DOUG -cidecadesesakwess 400 

$15,410 


Losses to the bank 
Individual balances. . .$258,000 
Country bank balances 513,300 


771,300 
Less 10% reserve..... 77,130 


694,120 
ae re 186,786 


Loaning balance ..... 507,384 
@ 4.89% 


24,811 
Plus present serv. chgs. 370 


25,181 
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Actually nearly $10,000 a year net 
loss to the bank, if all the accounts 
showing a loss were gone. Yet the 
analyst’s theory showed that the ac- 
eounts cost the bank $9,129.72 a 
year. 

It would seem that under the 
theory of banking now in vogue, the 
depositor owes the bank everything, 
and the banker owes the depositor 
nothing. Apparently it is a well 
founded complaint that says the 
theorists now in the saddle had noth- 
ing to do with the building up of 
the banks but are only trying to 
make more money out of a system 
built up for them, and of the 
technique of whose building they 
have no appreciation. 

Banking is a mutual interchange 
of services. In order to perform these 
services the banker must maintain a 
large fixed overhead. Splitting this 
overhead among all the depositors 
according to the size of their balances 
and the activity of their accounts 
is simply an academic calculation of 
no value as to any one of the ace- 
counts. 

Five years ago the number of ac- 
counts showing a loss would have 
been far different than now. The 
present record is no fault of the 
depositor, but simply because banks 
cannot make so much money under 
present conditions. Five years from 
now it may be very different again. 
Whether or not a bank makes a profit 
by it, the amount of charge to its cus- 
tomers will be based on custom, com- 
petition, and what the public is 
willing to pay. Theoretical costs 
mean nothing. 

No doubt many customers have 
abused the services offered by a bank. 
For these customers, a metered serv- 
ice charge on checking accounts and 
perhaps a float charge to prevent 
them from drawing against uncol- 
lected funds should be installed. 
Just how costly unprofitable accounts 
are to a bank, and how possibly 
profitable, no one can say, but the 
long list of petty charges frequently 
recommended by theorists is no more 
than an annoyance to both bank and 
customer, productive of much bad 
will and little income. Banking is 
come to a pretty pass when it must 
stand like a blind beggar, with 
pencils and a tin cup, in order to 
make ends meet. 
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“That kind of business qualifies you 
for an adequate line of credit with 
us,” the banker told the dealer, 
“and you might just as well be tak- 
ing advantage of it.” 


By J. V. TUTTLE 





Home-Made Loans 


Are The Best 


HE best information about a 

borrower is secured in the field. 

Not only does my personal ex- 
perience tell me that it is highly 
essential for loan officers to spend a 
great portion of their time visiting 
plants, dealers, and offices, but the 
experiences of hundreds of other 
loan officers show that this is essen- 
tial if the bank is to manufacture 
the kinds of loans it wants. 

How many times have loan officers 
been dumbfounded to discover some 
things about the borrower after the 
loan has gone bad, that they should 
have known before the loan was 
made. There is a way to avoid this 
embarrassment. A simple answer. 
of course, would be that everything 
should be known about a man’s busi- 
ness before a loan is granted. That 
is not the best answer, however. The 
best answer is that bank loan officers 
should manufacture loans and not 
wait for ready-made loans to come 
into the bank. 

We must begin always by seeking 
for loans that we are sure will be 
paid when they are due. If we can 
manufacture loans of that sort, we 
will soon get out of the habit of mak- 
ing loans that are to be continually 
renewed. That will happen because 
we will find that the loans that are 
promptly paid are the best loans, 
and we will also, if we are sufficient- 
ly energetic in manufacturing loans, 
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soon discover that our funds are used 
for the turnover type of loan rather 
than for the capital type. If we can 
keep our bank’s funds so active in 
rapid turn-over loans that there are 
no funds left for other kinds, pros- 
pective troubles from frozen assets 
will melt away. . 

I do not want even to imply that 
the manufacture of quick turn-over 
loans is easy. It is not easy. It is 
difficult, but it is pleasantly profitable 
and extremely satisfying. If you 
have made a loan that you know is 
going to be ideal for your institu- 
tion, you feel that you have done a 
good day’s work. But when you have 
made one that may or may not be 
paid when due, that loan is a weight 
on your mind until it has finally 
been taken out of the bank. 


The turn-over loan is made to in- 
crease the business of a borrower and 
not to take care of back debts. In 
other words, the kind of loan that we 
ean manufacture is self-liquidating. 
But, more important that that, our 
manufactured loans are often those 
that would not otherwise come to the 
bank at all. They are loans that never 





would be made without a positive 
attitude on the part of a skilled in- 
dividual banker. 


It is self-evident that banking 
would always prosper if business 
were kept prosperous. The only way 
this can be done, in individual eases, 
is for the loan officer to take a per- 
sonal interest in the business, based 
upon a continuously replenished 
knowledge of the business. A chair- 
warming loan officer has the oppor- 
tunity to look at a business from the 
outside only. A visiting loan officer 
ean see it from the inside—with a 
true outside viewpoint based on 
knowledge of the whole industry. 
He can bring to bear his knowledge 
of other industries. He can see (if 
he will make it his business to do so) 
ways that the borrower can increase 
his profits, while at the same time 
increasing the profits of his bank. 


To illustrate what I mean by 
home-made loans, let me tell you of 
one ease with which I am familiar. 
One friend of mine, a bank loan of- 
ficer, had a certain automobile dealer 
assigned to him, and he made a trip 
to the dealer’s place of business. In 





Experiences gathered from a number of 
banks by the author emphasize a way to 
find good local loans in time of scarcity. 





the course of the general conversa- 


tion, the banker asked the dealer 
how he handled his financing. 

**My customer’s paper,’’ replied 
the dealer, ‘‘is all handled through 
the finance company recommended 
by the manufacturer. My own notes 
are also handled through the same 
company.’’ 

*‘How often do you borrow?’’ 
asked the loan officer. 

** About twice a month. Whenever 
I have a shipment of new ears, I 
usually have to borrow a part of the 
money to pay for them.’’ 

**How long do these loans run?”’ 

*‘Some of them are paid within 
15 days; others not for 60 days. It 


varies, according to the current 
situation.’’ 
‘“When you sell the customer’s 


paper to the finance company, the 
sale is practically a cash deal for 
you, isn’t it?’’ asked the banker. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said the dealer. 
**T get the cash for the car from the 
finance company.’’ 

**Do you have plenty of capital ?’’ 

‘Yes, I think I have. If I had 
more capital, I think I would not 
earn enough on it to make it worth 
while. It is better for me to borrow 
for these short intervals, than it is 
for me to have that additional capi- 
tal. There are times in the year when 
I could not make use of it.’’ 

‘*Will you let me see a record of 
your own borrowings ?’’ 

The dealer showed a carefully kept 
record and the banker found out that 
all of his notes were promptly paid 
in 90 days or less. 

**Wouldn’t it be more convenient 
for you to borrow this money from 
the bank?’’ asked the banker. 

*“Yes, it would—and a 
cheaper too.’’ 

‘Why don’t you borrow it from 
us?’’ 

“‘To tell you the truth, I didn’t 
think you would lend it to me.”’ 

‘‘That’s why we’re in business,”’ 
said the banker. ‘‘It seems to me 
that your loans are ideal, if you 
handle them as promptly as your 
records show you have for the finance 
company. Your account with us al- 
ready entitles you to some credit, 
but an investigation of your records 
and methods of doing business makes 
me feel willing to recommend that 
you be granted a line of about 
$20,000, which seems to be about the 
greatest amount you ever need. All 
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The Author Finds That... 


1 The best information about 
a borrower is obtained outside the 


bank. 


2 When a banker “creates” a 
borrower himself, instead of wait- 
ing till a loan applicant appears, 
he controls all the factors that 
assure a safe loan. 


3 The dividing line between 
working capital and legitimate 
bank credit is sometimes not 
clearly seen. 


4 The average dealer is a bet- 
ter bank borrower today than he 
ever was before. 





I ask is that I be the judge of whether 
your financial methods are kept as 
good as they seem to be at present. 
I promise you this will not be in the 
nature of snooping, but rather in the 
nature of trying to be of help to 
you.”’ 

‘*You may look over my books any 
time you want to,’’ said the dealer. 
‘*In facet, I'll be glad to have you 
look at them. You certainly have 
made a worth while suggestion this 
time and perhaps you will have some 
other suggestion next time.’’ 


This $20,000 line has turned over 
many times each year and represents 
a loan line that would not have been 
in the bank if it had not been manu- 
factured for the bank by the loan 
officer. 


I know of another case in which a 
bank had a large deposit account 
from a manufacturer who sold na- 
tionally to dealers. Unfortunately, 
while this bank had serviced the 
large account well, it had apparently 
neglected some dealers who handled 
this company’s products. The presi- 
dent of the company came into the 
bank one day and complained about 
the lack of interest taken in his 
dealers. There were only three of 
them in the territory served by the 
bank, but those three apparently 
had complained to the big company’s 
sales manager that they could not 
get banking accommodation. The 
bank officer asked questions about 
the dealers and their methods of op- 
eration and their possibilities. In 
other words, he started his investiga- 
tion with the president of the manu- 
facturing company. 


The loan officer then made trips 
to all three of the dealers. Of course, 
he did not say anything about com- 
plaints, but he studied into the busi- 
ness of each man. He found that 
each had a certain quantity of cus- 
tomers’ notes. Holding these notes, 
of course, used some of the capital 
funds of the dealership, and to that 
extent, handicapped the develop- 
ment of the dealer’s business. The 
loan officer looked into the methods 
of selecting customers, the methods 
of eredit investigation, and the col- 
lection routine. He satisfied himself 
that, in each of these three cases, all 
of these matters were cared for 
promptly and efficiently. He sug- 
gested to the dealers that the bank 
might be interested in holding these 
customers’ notes with the under- 
standing that the money advanced 
on them would be repaid as collec- 
tions were made. ‘‘In this way,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘your notes will be liqui- 
dated by the collections. In other 
words, it will be a self-liquidating 
note, the kind our bank can handle.”’ 

‘*“When you have accumulated 
others and need more money for op- 
eration, we will start a new note 
with the new collateral. The only 
requirement we will make is that we 
must be allowed to advise on the 
sort of customer from whom you 
take notes; we must be kept informed 
as to collections; and all collection 
money must be applied to the notes 
until they are paid. In this way, you 
will have this current credit to use 
more or less continually, still, these 
notes will not be capital loans. They 
will be self-liquidating loans and will 
run for a comparatively short period. 

‘“‘T want to have the privilege of 
visiting you about once every 60 
days or oftener, and I feel sure that 
if you will be perfectly frank in 
keeping me informed about every- 
thing, that we will be able to help 
you sell more goods and make more 
money.”’ 

Needless to say, this plan was 
eagerly received by the dealers and 
proved to be a very great profit to 
the bank, not only because of the 
loans the loan officer had manufac- 
tured, but also because of the greater 
satisfaction given to the larger ac- 
eount—the manufacturer. 


We must always watch our oper- 
ations to be sure that we do not 
ereate capital loans. I think that 


(Continued on page 623) 
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purchase of supplies. 


How Any 
Bank Can | 


Some simple form of perpetual inventory, either 
in a ledger Fook or in a card file as illustrated 
here, is essential to the economical and systematic 


Buy Scientifica 


Here are brief descriptions of the buying plans used 
by several banks, not large enough to employ a 
man to spend his entire time as purchasing officer. 


E KNOW exactly what sup- 

plies we have, how long they 

will last, what they 
when they were bought, and from 
whom they were purchased,’’ says 
Donald B. Smith, cashier, The First 
National Bank, Mishawaka, Ind. 
The elements of this bank’s buying 
policy may be expressed in four 
sentences. 


cost, 


1. Nothing is bought on a friendship 
basis. 

2. Price is only one consideration; the 
buyer first considers quality of material 
and workmanship, then ability of the 
manufacturer to deliver what he promises, 
and last, price comparison. 

3. A perpetual inventory of simple de- 
sign enables the cashier to know when, 
what and how to buy. 

4, Every request for supplies by any 
employee must be accompanied by a writ- 
ten requisition from the person who will 
use the supplies. 


The perpetual inventory is kept 
on ordinary stock ledger sheets, the 
name and description of the article 
is placed near the top of the sheet, 
each item is given a number and the 
location of the item on the shelves is 
indicated. Thus a comparison of the 
perpetual inventory kept on this 
ledger sheet gives an actual count of 
the supplies on the shelves. The date 
of purchase and the quantity is en- 
tered on the first line. 
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By J. R. CUDNEY 


There is a space near the right 
hand side of the sheet on which the 
quantity may be listed. Just before 
that are spaces in which the date and 
quantity of the supplies disbursed 
are entered. Every time a requisition 
is received from any employee for 
pass books, check books, or whatnot, 
the date and the amount disbursed 





7 Suggestions Based 
On These Policies 


1 Buy nothing on a friendship 
basis. 


2 Consider quality as well as 
price. 

3 Keep a simple, perpetual in- 
ventory. 

4 Buy in quantities and suffi- 


ciently in advance to avoid de- 
pletion. 


5 Standardize important items. 


6 Locate the supply room for 
accessibility. 


7 Delegate one person to make 
all purchases. 





is entered on the proper sheet. The 
balance on hand is then brought for- 
ward in the proper column. 

Twice a year, an actual count is 
made and entered on the sheet, giv- 
ing the date and the words, ‘‘by 
actual count,’’ and the number. 
When a new purchase is made, the - 
name of the supplier, the quantity, 
the price, and the rate per unit is 
entered. This is a very simple way 
to keep informed as to supplies on 
hand, and at the same time gives” 
readily-usable information as to the 
previous amounts purchased, the 
price, and so on. 

The stock requisition is also a sim- 
ple form. It is a 3x5 file card upon 
which the article number is entered, 
the description, and the quantity 
wanted. This card serves as a re- 
ceipt, for where the requisition is 
signed, the name is preceded by the 
words ‘‘received above order.’’ 


Practical Buying Ideas 


It seems quite obvious that the 
reason for not buying on a friend- 
ship basis is that the buyer is likely 
to be inclined to overlook more im- 
portant elements such as price and 
quality of goods. 

Some practical ideas on buying 

(Continued on page 631) 
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who has handled public funds 

without paying dearly for them? 
I didn’t think so until I heard about 
The Citizens National Bank of Har- 
risonville, Missouri, and its president 
M. E. Haleomb. 

I was told that Mr. Haleomb had 
worked out a fool-proof plan for 
handling county money that bor- 
dered on the ideal. I went to Harri- 
sonville to investigate, and I found 
the enthusiastic reports of my in- 
formant were not exaggerated in the 
least. This country banker has de- 
vised an ingenious, logical and prac- 
tical method whereby the county is 
now placing its funds advantageously 
and securely—and yet the bank of 
deposit is actually making money on 
the account without lending a penny 
of it. 

An extraordinary situation, you 
are probably saying, but let me say 
that there is no earthly reason why 
banks everywhere can not make a 
similar arrangement with the local 
county commissioners. 

It will be best to start the story 
with a bit of background: 

For years, The Citizens National 
under President Halcomb’s able 
direction had refused to handle 
eounty funds. This country banker 
had seen too many situations where 
county money had been loaned and 
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“Suppose you gentlemen handle the 
county funds yourselves,” Mr. Holcomb 
suggested to the commissioners,. “and the 
county will get all the profit.” 


Here is a plan that suits the 
commissioners of one county, 
removes all risk in handling 
county funds, and insures the 





trouble was sooner or later the re- 
sult. He and his directors had always 
considered it poor banking to mix 
such a volatile account as public 
funds with the regular deposits of 
the bank. To pay money for deposits 
which must be 100% secured at all 
times by government bonds or like 
collateral wasn’t prudent and wasn’t 
the right way to build a banking in- 
stitution. 

As a result of bidding for the 
county money, a small bank in the 
nearby town of Drexel became the 
depository. That arrangement was 
excellent for the county because it 
was being paid a good return for the 
deposit and the commissioners were 
satisfied. The strain of 1932, how- 
ever, proved too great for the Drexel 
bank and it closed its doors in De- 
cember of that year. The resulting 
condition of the county’s money was 
alarming. At the time of the closing 
of the bank, the county had on de- 
posit $32,000. Of that amount, only 
$12,800 was covered by adequate col- 
lateral. The county took a potential 
loss. 

The Citizens National of Harrison- 
ville was again approached by the 
county and asked to accept the coun- 
ty money without interest. The 
county officials were told again, how- 
ever, that the account was too un- 
profitable for the bank to consider 


bank a profit. It ought to 
work in other places. 


How To Handle 


under any circumstances. 

It was at this point that President 
Haleomb worked out his plan. Be- 
fore presenting it to the county, how- 
ever, he prudently reasoned that if 
the county officials could be brought 
to realize the actual cost of handling 
their money, they would be much 
more receptive to the plan he had 
in mind. 

Mr. Haleomb, therefore, suggested 
that the county handle its own funds, 
implying that in that event, the coun- 
ty would get all the profits. This ap- 
pealed to the officials and they imme- 
diately went about determining how 
it should be done. 

Their investigations revealed the 
following : 

1. The county had a $7,500 mini- 
mum turnover per month. The local 
bank, in setting up this account, 
would charge 3% interest on that 
amount. 

2. Next there would be a service 
charge on an analysis basis which 
would amount to $25 a month. 

3. Of course, there would have to 
be a custodian appointed for the 
county money, and that would entail 
a custodian’s fee. 

4. The custodian would have to be 
bonded at $100,000 and the county 
would have to pay the premium on 
the bond. 

5. Finally, the county would have 
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would be all loss..... 


By FRED C. CROWELL 


Public Funds At A Profit 


to pay a commission to the bank or 
broker who had charge of the buy- 
ing and selling of the bonds that 
would be purchased with the county 
money. 

The officials added up these many 
charges and found, as Mr. Haleomb 
knew they would, that the cost of 
handling the money themselves 
would be far greater than any return 
they could possibly receive. 

They went back to the bank and 
declared that it couldn’t be done. It 
was then that Mr. Haleomb proposed 
his plan, which was readily accepted. 
This plan has been in successful op- 
eration for almost a year and a half 
now and everyone is tremendously 
satisfied. 

Here is the plan in its entirety. 
The bank buys government bonds 
for the commissioners with the coun- 
ty funds and the county receives any 
profit or loss involved in the pur- 
chase or sale of these bonds, as the 
eounty funds fluctuate. The county 
court issues an order to the clerk of 
the county to sign a sales order at 
any time, on the request of the bank. 
The bank, however, retains the priv- 
ilege of retaining any amount of the 
collateral and the bank gets all the 
interest from the bonds owned by 
the county. 

The obvious advantage to the bank 
is that it ean keep a good portion of 


The commissioners rolled up their sleeves, 
started to figure what the county’s profit 
would be, discovered that the “profit” 


its idle funds invested without any 
possibility of loss and the advantage 
to the county is that its money is 
100% safe at all times. 

President Haleomb cited an in- 
stance which occurred after the plan 
was in operation only a short time, 
which actually saved the county 
$2,200. In January of 1933, the bank 
purchased for the county $90,000 par 
value 314 treasuries of September 





So The Bank Worked 
Out This Plan— 


1 The bank buys government 
bonds for the county commission- 
ers with the public funds. 


2 The profit or loss on these 
transactions belongs to the county, 
not the bank. 


3 The bank has the privilege 
of buying the bonds the county 
has for sale, if it so desires. 


4 The bank runs no risk of loss 
on the county funds. 


5 The bank pays no interest on 
the deposits. 


6 The bank gets the interest 
from the bonds belonging to the 
county, and thus it has a bond 
profit without any risk of a loss. 
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1937 at 103%. The township settles 
in the middle of January with the 
county court, and in the middle of 
February, a total of approximately 
$45,000 is distributed to schools, 
state, and so on. By the middle of 
February, however, these bonds had 
depreciated to 98. 

If the county had been forced to. 
sell, it would have taken a loss of 
$2,200. The bank, however, had suf- 
ficient idle funds to take care of the 
county’s necessary distribution and 
still keep the bonds. Therefore, the. 
transaction meant merely a shifting 
of items on the bank’s books. The 
‘*U. S. Government for County De- 
posit’’ item on the bank’s statement 
was decreased by $45,000 and the 
bank’s ‘‘U. S. Governments’’ item 
inereased by a like amount. 

During the past year and a half, 
only $10,000 worth of bonds have 
been sold and they were disposed of 
at a profit of $100, which went to 
the county. The county deposits in 
this bank are now as they should be. 
These deposits and their collateral 
are listed separately on the bank’s 
statement. 

Certainly any plan whereby coun- * 
ty funds can be handled at a profit 
to the bank and with absolute secu- 
rity and safety to the county is one 
that should engage the thoughtful 
attention of every banker. 
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This “long budget” is used in recording the apportionment of the advertising allowance. 
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Where A, B, C, and 


so on are shown, at the top of the columns, are inserted the names of publications and companies, and under 
others such as “booklets” are inserted the departments to which the materials are charged. 


Budget Your Advertising 


For Economy And Best Results 


The State-Planters Bank and Trust Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has found that it pays to handle the 
advertising appropriation on a systematic basis. 
The advertising manager explains three phases 
of their budgetary program. 


ESPITE changed and chang- 
D ing conditions, in the making 

and keeping of a budget there 
are several fundamentals which re- 
quire careful consideration and 
which should at all times be adhered 
to strictly. In a sense they are the 
foundation stones upon which a 
budget is built. 


1 Yearly allocation of a fixed 
sum, above which no commit- 
ment should be made except 
for an out of the ordinary 
purpose. 


Doubtless much can be said in 
favor of a more flexible budget by 
those who are strong advocates of 
latitude. However, here is the strong 
argument for a practically fixed 
budget which cannot be justly dis- 
puted. When the executive head of 
the department and the advertising 
manager know that they have but 
just so much to spend during the 
year it is only natural that the most 
careful consideration is given to the 
media to be used. They are discussed 
and examined from all angles in an 
effort to ascertain whether they are 
best adapted to the bank’s particular 
needs, based very often on the bank’s 
location and those of its branches if 
it has any. Likewise media are 
eliminated, even those having merit, 
which can be left out without im- 
pairing in the least the bank’s pub- 
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By ROSE SCORGIE 


licity plans. Hence, through this 
sifting process only such media as 
stand the test of analysis are finally 
accepted. This practically fixed 
budget allocation also tends to a 
more continuing advertising policy 
which in the long run produces the 
best results. As far as prestige build- 
ing is concerned a constantly chang- 
ing advertising program lacks effec- 
tiveness. 

When it is clearly understood that 
the sum allocated is not to be ex- 
ceeded there is less likelihood of an 
advertising manager being over- 
persuaded by some salesman to in- 
clude ‘‘something additional’’ in the 
budget. When this happens it gen- 
erally means that either some other 
medium already selected for its merit 
has to be thrown into the discard, 
or else the budget at the end of the 
year has been exceeded and that 
eriticism is in order. When a sales- 
man is told that the budget is made 
up for the year his answer invariably 
is: ‘‘Well, everybody knows that 
budget items can be changed, or the 
amount of the budget increased. 
That doesn’t mean a thing!’’ and, 
as is but natural, he continues his 
sales efforts sometimes almost to the 
point of exasperation. And right 
here is another factor in favor of the 


fixed budget—it fortifies the adver- 
tising manager against importunity 
and furnishes the same legitimate 
reason for refusal as do the Clearing 
House advertising rules. 

Needless to say, there is an excep- 
tion to this rule as there is to every 
other. Occasionally, but only oceca- 
sionally, something really worth 
while and out of the ordinary is pre- 
sented. In such event it is the duty 
of the advertising manager to imme- 
diately bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the executive head so that it 
may receive his consideration. If it 
meets with his approval also, he can 
then arrange for the additional 
funds. 


2 A carefully worked out dis- 
tribution of funds between 
major and minor media, and 
adherence as far as practicable 
to the sum alloted to each. 


For a number of years we have 
followed this method and find that it 
works out excellently. It prevents 
spending too much the first part of 
the year on one or more media, neces- 
sitating later on the cutting out—or 
else cutting down—on some others, 
in order to keep the budget balanced. 
We know when we start the year 
what we have to spend on each 
medium and if one month the 
amount exceeds the average, we 
know that less must be spent the fol- 
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lowing month and so act accord- 
ingly. Our budget keeping method, 
explained later on, makes it easy to 
keep track of expenditures. 

Several years ago our newspaper 
space was considerably increased, but 
the following is now approximately 
the division of media: 


PU odode ciievtcn cee 36% 
Composition, plates & mats.... 8% 
Magazines & other papers..... 10% 
DEE Sen titiddseeedens 4% 
NED <.. vraniueetdakes ween 6% 
Booklets, folders, ete ......... 17% 


Posters & electric lobby signs.. 1% 


i eo  eeerrrrererr TT 2% 
WE, acievcoreente ce eeweas 1% 
School Book Covers .......... § % 
Parking Service .........0000: 4% 
Statements of Condition ...... 2% 
Miscellaneous .............. 6% 


Regarding newspaper space: We 
allot a specified number of inches for 
each paper for the year. When 
entering the monthly bills in the 
Journal we show in one column the 
number of inches used, and in the 
next column the total used to date. 

For many years we used the mass 
distribution of mailing pieces regu- 
larly, but in 1932 it was decided to 
substitute illuminated billboards and 
for this purpose the budget was in- 
ereased. It might interest readers 
to know that we own our own boards 
and had them made and erected on 
stragetic sites rented by the bank; 
that we arrange the matter of de- 
signs and have a competent local 
man to oversee the painting of the 
boards. Very naturally owning our 
own boards has reduced by a very 
considerable sum this budget item. 
An employee of the bank periodically 
examines the boards to see if electric 
bulbs need replacing, if the sites 
need clearing of grass, or if the 
boards have developed any defects. 
Electric current is adjusted by an 
automatie clock on each, regulated 
to go on and off at certain hours, 
and of course we are careful to see 
that the clocks are adjusted to take 
eare of longer and shorter hours 
winter and summer. 

In our budget you will note the 
item ‘‘ Parking Service’’. Our head 
office is in the congested downtown 
section and parking is a problem. 
We have, therefore, for the benefit 
of our patrons (and who much ap- 
preciate this service) arranged with a 
nearby parking station that they 
may park free of charge for 25 


Eight Points In This 
Balanced Budget 


1 Strict budget limits result in 
a closer analysis of media. 


2 Adherence to a _ definite 
budget stops the over-persuasive 
space salesman. 


3 The balance. between major 
and minor media is carefully 
worked out. 


4 The bank owns and services 
its own billboards. 


5 Customer parking service, a 
“good will” item, is logically in- 
cluded in the advertising budget. 


6 Radio is a good medium, but 
the high cost overbalances the 
average budget. 


7 A monthly triple-check of 
all advertising bills before pay- 
ment makes the department’s 
bookkeeping much easier. 


8 The long budget sheet and 
departmental journal are kept on 
permanent file. 





minutes while attending to their 
banking with us. Certain rules of 
course have to be observed. In spe- 


Newspapers - 36% 










How 


and so on - 1 


Booklets, folders, 






Production Costs - 8% (for newspapers) 
Magasines & Other Papers - 107 


Billboards = 6% 





Directories - 4% 
Posters & Electric Signs - 1% 
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cial cases where a patron’s business 
of necessity detains him over the 25 
minutes, his parking card, O. K.’d 
by an officer and to be shown the 
station attendant, prevents charge 
for overtime. 

Absence of the use of the radio in 
our budget also deserves comment. 
For the past four years this subject 
has been debated. We have no ob- 
jection to this form of advertising, 
in fact we rather incline to it, but 
—we are not yet satisfied that the 
results would justify the heavy out- 
lay. A radio program to which the 
publie will listen and will look for- 
ward to hearing, must be good—and 
a good program is expensive. Also, 
to be effective, a program should con- 
tinue throughout the year and not 
for a few weeks only, and to include 
this item in the average budget 
would make it lopsided. 


3 Budget to be kept in such 
manner that at all times the 
total amounts spent for indi- 
vidual items, and for the whole 
budget are quickly ascertain- 
able. (See attached specimen 
of our style of budget.) 


As a rule, by not later than the 
7th of each month the advertising 


(Continued on page 625) 


the Advertisin 


é 
Budget is divided? 


Miscellaneous = 6% 


School Book Covers = 3% 
Parking Service = 4% 





Statements of Condition = 2% 


Pay Envelopes = 2% 









Blotters = 1% 
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Bank Commissioners Give 


The concensus of opinion among the commissioners is that 








the state departments are serving their banks as ade- 
quately as available funds will permit. 


made statements as to how bank 
examinations might be improved. 
Ten state bank commissioners have 
been heard from in rebuttal on the 
suggestions made by the bankers. 
Some of these commissioners say 
they are already following the sug- 
gestions made. Others say the sug- 
gestions are foolish or impractical. 
The reason for not doing what 
has been suggested is quite com- 
monly one of financing. On most 
items, the commissioners say that, 
while the idea is good, it is impracti- 
eal because there are not enough 
funds to employ experts who can 
carry out the suggestions. 


l the July issue, five bankers 


Examiners Have No “Bed 
of Roses” 


A letter from a banker who was 
formerly an examiner, defends ex- 
aminers in this way: 

‘‘During my experience, I have 
yet to meet a good bank executive 
who aspires to be an examiner. It is 
usually the ambitious clerk who in- 
quires as to the qualifications for the 


position. However, most all examin- 
ers aspire to bank jobs and, I am 
sorry to say, frequently over-esti- 
mate themselves. Of course, there 
are a great number of examples of 
suecess which could not have been ac- 
complished without the broad ex- 
perience of examining banks. 

‘‘Bank examiners, as a whole, have 
no ‘bed of roses.” They are away 
from home, friends, and families, 
and frequently put up with many 
inconveniences, including irritated 
bank officials and clerks whose daily 
routine they interrupt. This may be 
the reason why so many examiners 
find it easier to be critical than con- 
structive. 

**T believe that proper legislation 
should be promoted which would re- 
quire the appointment of non-politi- 
cal bank commissioners for long peri- 
ods of time, to be removed only by 
a legislative body. 

*‘T believe also that we should 
promote the idea of adequate com- 
pensation and a pension for examin- 
ers so that the service would attract 
bank executives of high calibre 


Here are answers to the suggestions for better 
examinations, made by bankers in the July 
issue, and an explanation of some of the 
difficulties often encountered by examiners. 
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Their Views 


On 
Better 


Supervision 


By TEN 


BANK COMMISSIONERS 


and broad experience. If necessary, 
applicants for examiners’ jobs might 
be ‘farmed’ out in various banks 
where they would get practical bank- 
ing experience before making any 
examinations. 

‘*Examiners should not be loaded 
with more work than they can in- 
telligently handle. They should also 
be recognized as faithful public 
servants who need time for recrea- 
tion and research. At present they 
are making constant sacrifices.’’ 


Suggestion No. 1—Expert 
On Accounting 


The first suggestion made by our 
readers was: ‘‘ Equip the examiner’s 
staff with experts in bank records 
and accounting, and let all sugges- 
tions on accounting changes come 
from that expert instead of from the 
examiners.”’ 

In commenting on this suggestion, 
one examiner says: ‘‘I am dubious 
about a department assuming the di- 
rect responsibility for records and 
accounting systems.”’ 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘ All 
of our examiners are experts in bank 
records and accounting. We do not 
employ inexperienced examiners.”’ 

Another one says: ‘‘The records 
and accounting systems of banks 
vary considerably and each banker 
seems to think he has the only sys- 
tem. Some of them are cumbersome, 
requiring much more clerical work 
than is necessary to obtain results. 
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Another commissioner says: 
‘‘Bank accounting is not a problem. 
A competent bank accountant can 
be employed by the bank to set up 
the proper accounting system. It 
would be impractical and expen- 
sive to equip each examining staff 
with experts in bank accounting. 
However, all good examiners are 
good accountants. We never insist 
on changing a bank’s books as long 
as they can be checked conveniently 
and conform to the law.’’ 


Suggestion No. 2—-A Bond 
Expert ‘ 


The second suggestion made by 
our readers was: ‘‘Provide bond ex- 
perts to pass on the bond lists and 
advise improvements. ’’ 

One examiner in commenting on 
this says: ‘‘It is not practical to carry 
a bond expert along with examiners. 
Every good examiner is competent 
to pass on the value of bonds. A 
bank’s bond account should be 
checked and re-worked by a compe- 
tent bank man each week or each 
month regularly. It does not take 
an expert to do this work.’’ 


Another commissioner says: ‘‘Our 
statutes provide that a state bank 
may invest its funds only in direct 
obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment and this state or its sub- 
divisions. It would be far more bene- 
ficial to some banks if this service 
could be rendered to them before 
they purchase certain bonds and 
stocks. ’’ 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘ Re- 
garding the providing of bond ex- 
perts to pass on bond lists and ad- 
vise improvements, this would be a 
dangerous practice for any supervis- 
ing body. 

“The analysis of investments 
from a purely sound investment 
standpoint would eliminate many of 
the investments which banks have 
been permitted to make and which 
have proved profitable. Further- 
more, the lack of endorsement of any 
particular issue by a bank super- 
visor’s office, might easily have a 
detrimental effect on the market of 
those bonds.’’ 

From these comments we may as- 
sume that the examiners get no ex- 
pert investment training, and so can 
hardly be expected to pass upon 
bonds with any more knowledge than 
the average investor. 


The Commissioners’ 
Attitudes 


1 Bank commissioners should 
be appointed for long periods and 
should not be subject to political 
influence. 


2 The state banking depart- 
ment should be adequately 
financed. : 


3 Examiners should be better 
paid and should be rewarded with 
a pension on retirement, so that 
executives of high calibre would 
be attracted to the work. 


4 Commissioners, generally, do 
not favor experts on accounting, 
loans, bonds, or management, to 
supplement the work of examin- 
ers, on the grounds that this ex- 
pert advice is not needed and 
could not be paid for out of avail- 
able budgets. 


5 Four commissioners said that 
their examiners save banks in- 
stead of closing them, but from 
14 to 24 of the banks in those 
states have been closed since 
1921. 


6 Commissioners generally do 
not want to assume responsibility 
for the way banks are managed. 





Suggestion No. 3—Loan Expert 


The third suggestion made was: 
‘*Provide an expert on local loans 
and thus avoid perfunctory criti- 
cism of local borowers by examiners 
who usually are experienced only as 
elerks.”’ 

One state commissioner says that 
his department is employing experts 
on local loans. 

Another one says: ‘‘ The providing 
of experts on local loans is a fune- 
tion which is now being handled by 
the board of directors of banks, which 
are comprised for the most part of 
local parties thoroughly familiar 
with local conditions and who are 
personally acquainted with the in- 
dividual borrowers.’’ 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘ This 
is not necessary as far as our state 
banks are concerned.”’ 

Still another one remarks: ‘‘No 
traveling expert or examiner can be 
well-posted on local conditions. Ex- 
aminers must get their information 
and pass on the soundness of local 
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loans from the directors themselves. 
There is always some competent man 
on the board who is willing and anx- 
ious to give this information.’’ ‘ 


Suggestion No. 4—A Manage- 
ment Expert- 


Suggestion number four was: 
‘*Provide the banking authorities 
*with a management expert who will 
give capable advice to boards on 
matters that will help improve the 
bank’s profits.”’ 

A commissioner in a _ southern 
state answers that suggestion as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Management experts cap- 
able of giving advice to the board of 
directors that will improve the bank’s 
position ean not be employed as ex-— 
aminers. They would require more 
salary than examiners receive. Capa- 
ble management is expected of the 
bank’s own vice president or cashier, 
who makes banking matters a study 
and can be easily trained as to neces- 
sary steps to be taken to improve 
the bank’s profits. In other words, 
the manager of a bank, unless he has 
such capacities, is not a fit person 
for this place. Of course, one great 
trouble with banks now is inefficiency 
of the managing officers, particu- 
larly in small country banks.”’ 

This commissioner should read the 
article in the July Rand M®Nally 
Bankers Monthly in which it is 
Shown that 73% of all banks that 
have successfully come through all 
of the trials of recent years are 
small banks. 

Furthermore, these banks have 
been successful for a period of years. 
Those small banks that are 20 years 
old or over make up 46% of all 
banks. Furthermore, these success- 
ful banks are in small towns; 41% 
of all banks are in towns with less 
than 1,000 population. That article 
also showed that 18% of all banks 
have less than $25,000 capital—and 
these are the banks that have sue- 
ceeded. 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘ This 
suggestion for a management 
expert is a good idea, but the ma- 
jority of budget committees of vari- 
ous states cut the appropriations to 
where they do not have sufficient 

funds to employ an expert.’’ 

A western commissioner says: ‘‘ As 
for providing the banking authorities 
with a management expert, no doubt 
much benefit could be derived from 
such a procedure; however, the ex- 
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pense which would of course have 
to be borne by all banks under the 
supervision of a banking depart- 
ment, would be prohibitive.’’ 

Another western commissioner 
says that his department employs 
men of this sort and if they do not 
have the ability to advise the direc- 
tors as to management policies, they 
are discharged and men with that 
ability employed. 


Suggestion No. 5—Examiners 


Who Save Banks 


Suggestion number five was: ‘‘ Re- 
quire the employment of examiners 
who will correct a fault before it can 
ruin a bank—men who feel that the 
examiner’s job is to keep banks op- 
erating, not to see how many can be 
closed.’’ 

Two commissioners said that they 
were employing men of this sort who 
were following the policy of adjust- 
ing conditions in banks before it is 
too late. If we examine the records 
of the two states supervised by these 
commissioners, however, we are not 
quite so confident in their statements. 
One of these states had 1,355 state 
banks in 1921 and only 587 in 1934. 
The examiners saved less than half 
of the banks under their supervi- 
sion. 

The other state had 1,110 state 
banks in 1921 and 562 in 1934. 
Nearly half of its state banks have 
been lost. 

The commissioner of a southern 
state said: ‘‘Our examiners are all 
of this type. Their main objective is 
to assist and advise our bankers how 
to correct matters that affect the 
solvency of their banks.’’ 

This state had 626 banks in 1921 
under supervision of the state de- 
partment and only 204 in 1934. Two 
thirds of the state banks have been 
closed. 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘ All 
good examiners will correct a fault 
before it runs too far or wrecks a 
bank. Many banks are saved daily 
by common examiners who sense a 
fault or bad tendency and take the 
necessary steps to correct it. That is 
an important part of the examiners’ 
work.”’ 

This state had 329 state banks in 
1921 and 189 in 1934. 


Suggestion No. 6—Experienced 
Examiners 


Suggestion number six was: ‘‘ Em- 
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ploy only men experienced in bank- 
ing.”’ 

All of the commissioners agzeed 
with this suggestion. 


Suggestion No. 7—Study of 
Local Loans 


Suggestion number seven was: 
‘*Examiners should study local con- 
ditions sufficiently to be able to 
judge local loans with intelligence.’’ 

One commissioner says: ‘‘ Examin- 
ers do, and should, of course, at all 
times study local conditions suffi- 
ciently to audit local loans with in- 
telligence.’’ 

Another commissioner said that 
his examiners follow this plan. 


Suggestion No. 8—Uniform 
Policies 


Suggestion number eight was: 
‘*Examiners should be provided with 
uniform policies by the banking de- 
partments so that one will not give 
advice just the opposite from an- 
other.’’ 

A southern commissioner says: 
‘*By all means, examiners should be 
provided with uniform policies. 
Where there is a competent superin- 
tendent of banks or bank commis- 
sioner, there is a uniform policy of 
examination. The examiners merely 
report their findings to the com- 
missioner and he, then, sets up the 
policy for the bank to follow, but in 
every instance, the bank has its own 
individual problem and it is seldom 
that the same rule can be applied in 
any two given banks.”’ 


Suggestion No. 9—More 


Examiners 


Most commissioners quite gen- 
erally agree with the suggestion that 
more examiners are needed so that 
the work may be more effective. 

One commissioner says: ‘‘I would 
like to add that, not only more ex- 
aminers are needed, but more time 
should be given by the examiners to 
each bank in order that an analysis 
of the general conditions of banks 
may be more carefully made and 
diseussed with the management.”’ 


Suggestion No. 10—Examiners 


Should Be Shifted 


Regarding the shifting of ex- 
aminers from one district to another, 
commissioners agree that this is a 
good practice. 










One state shifts its examiners every 
12 months. Another says: ‘‘A shift 
of examiners from one district to 
another is a good thought. However, 
this change should not be made too 
often. We leave our examiners in 
one given field from three to five 
years, for the reason that it takes 
at least two years for an examiner 
to get perfectly familiar with con- 
ditions existing in the section in 
which he is employed.”’ 


Suggestion No. 11—Bankers 
Should Speak Up 


Suggestion number 11 was: ‘‘The 
bank’s executives should be given an 
opportunity to iron out differences in 
a free discussion with examiners—or 
should be allowed to present their 
views in writing as a part of the ex- 
aminer’s report.”’ 

A southern commissioner says: 
‘*By all means a bank executive 
should be given an opportunity to 
iron out differences by means of a 
free discussion with examiners. This 
policy is absolutely necessary, and 
when that is done, it obviates a great 
deal of long, difficult correspon- 
dence.’’ 

Another commissioner says: ‘‘The 
executives of our state banks are al- 
ways given an opportunity to iron 
out their difficulties with the ex- 
aminers, or if they prefer, they are 
given an opportunity to present 
their difficulties in person to the 
bank commissioner.’’ 


Suggestion No. 12—Uniform 
Accounting 


The last suggestion made was: 
**Small banks should not be forced 
to use the same records as used in 
large banks.’’ 

One commissioner says: ‘‘I do not 
agree with the suggestion in this 
paragraph. In my opinion, all banks, 
large or small, should be forced to 
install and maintain adequate ree- 
ords. The experience this depart- 
ment has had in checking up on ir- 
regularities of banks which did not 
keep sufficient records, prompts me 
to make this suggestion. Regardless 
of the size of the bank, the items 
making up the resources and liabili- 
ties are practically the same in all 
banks. Of course, the larger banks’ 
records would be more voluminous. 
A good set of records properly main- 
tained is a valuable asset to any 

(Continued on page 636) 
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RECORDAK 


for WT NULLA A protectio 12, 


for banking 
C 


economy 


PROOF 


IN NEW YORK 


THE BANK OF MANHATTAN COM- 
PANY, with over $300,000,000 in 
deposits, uses nineteen Recordaks in 
twelve offices...is extending the Rec- 
ordak system to all branches. Savings 
amount to many thousands of dollars 
each year. 


IN KOKOMO, IND. 


THE UNION BANK AND TRUST CO.... 
with nearly $2,000,000 in deposits 
...photographs all checks with one 
Recordak. Since the installation of 
this machine, per item costs and man 
hours of work have decreased more 


than 40%. 


PORTFOLIO GIVES YOU THE FACTS 


Send for this free portfolio today ...It gives you 
many valuable hints...shows you where Rec- 
ordak can fit into your organization. Recordak 
Corporation — subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company — 350 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Name 


Bank 


B-1 


Here’s what Recorpak does 


RECORDAK cuts operating costs in the book- 
keeping and transit departments an average of 40%. 
Recordak’s small photographs of checks and state- 
ments, made quickly and inexpensively, guard . 
against tampering, extraction, and substitution; 
save valuable storage space; and protect the bank’s 
customers from the inconvenience caused by lost 
checks and statements. 

No capital investment is required. A small 
monthly rental puts Recordak in your bank, keeps 
it serviced. Send in the coupon for further details. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


There are twelve Recordak offices: The home office in New 
York City; branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland (Oregon), and Toronto. 


No bank too big—no bank too small to 


cnadua —— SAVE WITH RECORDAK 
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Conventions Consider 
Government In Banking 


(Continued from page 583) 


get out and ask. This is a technique 
which is commonly used in the mer- 
chandising of groceries, drugs, and 
almost everything. else but is 
almost unknown in the selling of a 
bank’s services. 

‘* A face-to-face survey was recently 
made of about a thousand people in 
a western state where bank troubles 
had been rife. This survey revealed 
that over 90% of all the people in- 
terviewed were completely convinced 
of the soundness and stability of 
their banks. When asked whether 
they thought the bank they dealt 
with could be more courteous and 
friendly, over 600 replied that they 
thought their bank was as courteous 
and friendly as it could possibly be. 


** And speaking of human relation- 
ships apart from the printed word. 
it is rather interesting to note that 
those findings revealed that 980 out 
of 1000 people interviewed person- 
ally knew someone who worked in a 
bank. And over 95% said that they 
thought their bank was important to 
the welfare of their community. 


‘By the very nature of their jobs, 
bankers deal mainly in grief. Con- 
sequently, they are apt to over-rate 
the negative. They are sometimes 
likely to think that the public atti- 
tude is worse than it really is. Cer- 
tainly this recent survey would 
indicate that the average person is 
not unfriendly to his bank.”’’ 


Michaelson Cites 
Successful Relations 


Tie-Up 


The report of a most interesting 
program of public relations made 
by Peter Michelson, manager of ad- 
vertising and publicity, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, illustrates 
an effective way to win confidence. 
The following paragraphs will show 
what was done: 


‘*This year, the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of our institution’s founding, 
we extended our campaign of educa- 
tion directly into the home and schoo! 
by conducting an essay competition 
among the boys and girls of Cali- 
fornia. Glancing back over the past 
30 years, noting the changes that had 
oceurred, we asked the young people 
of California their ideas of America 
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30 years from now and offered them 
$10,000 in cash awards and scholar- 
ships for the best essays giving their 
views. There were two major awards 
of scholarships, to be used at any 
university the successful writers 
might select, besides 412 cash prizes. 


‘*We enlisted the support of such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, 
Parent-Teacher groups, public and 
private schools and our major uni- 
versities. Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of Calli- 
fornia, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, and 
Dr. Rufus von Klein-Smid, presi- 
dent of the University of Southern 
California were the judges. So that, 
in effect, it became a community 
enterprise. 


*‘The contest was productive of 
favorable news articles and editorials 
in the press of the state. We obtained 
well over 20,000 inches of publicity 
in 400 newspapers from Oregon to 
Mexico. The contest was also pub- 
licized in many communities in other 
parts of the United States.’’ 


Fred N. Shepherd, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation announced that the A. B. A. 
Convention in Washington — will 
devote special sessions to customer 
relations. 


He said: ‘‘In connection with the 
Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
Association in Washington next 
month there will be held a ‘Cus- 
tomer Relations Clinic.’ Bankers 
who have _ successfully carried 
through a customer relations pro- 
gram of education among their own 
employees will, at this clinic, give 
practical demonstration of the meth- 
ods used. The three sessions of the 
clinie are free and all interested 
bankers are invited to attend them.”’ 


He also forecast the attitude of 
the coming convention on govern- 
ment interference, when he said: 
‘‘Our theme should deal consistently 
with the essential line of service all 
sound banking inherently renders 
the depositor and the public. Facts, 
such as I have cited, can be simply 
told; and in a way that the public 
will know that banking is not made 
safe through laws and political in- 
terference, but through honesty and 
skill in management under private 
initiative.’ 


The clinie sessions have been so 
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scheduled that they will not conflict 
with other meetings held during the 
week. The following ‘‘ clinical speak- 
ers’? have been announced by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, A. B. A. Educa- 
tional Director: 


For the first session, Monday 
night: A. B. A. President F. M. 
Law, president, First National Bank, 
Houston, Texas; L. E. Wakefield, 
president, First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. H. 
Puelicher, president, Marshall and 
Iisley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
W. H. Neal, vice president, ,Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

On the second day, the clinies will 
be conducted by: W. R. Morehouse, 
vice president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
I. I. Sperling, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co.; and W. 
H. Johnson, Jr., vice president, 
Marine Midland Group, Inec., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

At the third meeting, David M. 
Auch, secretary, Ohio Bankers As- 
sociation, will discuss ‘‘State As- 
sociations and Constructive Cus- 


IT is the constant pur- 


pose of this bank to 
transform an other- 
wise routine business 
connection into a mu- 
tually profitable and 


pleasant relationship. 
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tomer Relations’’, followed by a 
general discussion of the subject in 
which state association presidents, 
secretaries, and committee members 
are particularly urged to take part. 

When the American Bankers As- 
sociation meets in Washington, 
October 22 to 25, to hear a message 
from the President of the United 
States, and to econfer*on this serious 
problem of political competition and 
partisan regulation, its members will 
discover a new Washington. So 
many new buildings have been 
erected, so many changes made, that 
the convention this year will be both 
an outing and an education. The 
convention is sure to get a first hand 
impression of the President and his 
staff through personal appearances. 
At the same time, members will find 
many important suggestions in the 
program of speeches. 

To bankers who have not been in 
Washington for the last few months, 
the capital will appear almost as an 
illusion, when they arrive for the 
convention in October. The high 
wooden fences surrounding the 
building construction for more than 
a year will have been torn down, 


revealing the classic beauty and sim- 
plicity of the government’s new 
headquarters for its many new and . 
old bureaus, commissions, and de- 
partments, which began as a $200,- 
000,000 building program. | 

There is no doubt that bankers 
will see, with mixed feelings, the 
lavish developments in the buildings, 
the enlargements, the beautification 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

It is the federal triangle, just com- 
pleted, that will perhaps draw the 
greatest attention. Here has arisen 
what architects feel is the most im- 
posing unified architectural composi- 
tion in the world. On ten blocks be- 
tween Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
Mall has been erected a series of co- 
ordinated buildings which form one 
gigantic conception of monumental 
utility and beauty. It is the greatest 
governmental project ever conceived 
and erected in the history of the 
world. 

Washington will welcome the 
banker but will, perhaps, keep him 
questioning whether the affairs of his 
bank could or could not be better 
controlled from the city he is visiting 
than from his own desk at home. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 
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HELPFUL 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


There are many services we render 
our correspondents— but the con- 
trolling factors in the maintenance 
of satisfactory relationships with 
our many out-of-town banker 





friends RIGHT NOW are: 


1.. Better knowledge of rural bank 


fulness. 





Broadway — Locust— Olive 


RESOURCES OVER 





Investment Committee Meets 


(Continued from page 595) 

under our reserve plan part of that 
would be taken care of in the ordi- 
nary course. 

ALDRED. Looking over this sum- 
mary you prepared for us, it seems 
to me that the company has done 
rather well the past few years in 
view of the general conditions. Then 
too, the excellent rating the bond 
has is a point we should not over- 
look. I can’t see how we can be badly 
mistaken in buying a bond of this 
type. 

MARSH. The Denver Gas and 
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3... Personal interest in each individ- 
ual account anda desire to offer friendly 
advice when possible. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 





problems and a willingness to apply 
this knowledge —in a spirit of help- 


2... Greater speed, efficiency and econ- 
omy in handling collections. 





200 MILLION 


Electric bond is likewise the kind 
that is suitable, and in spite of the 
fact that we already have in the ac- 
count a sufficient amount of short 
term securities, I like to see them. 

ALDRED. Sampson, what is your 
preference ? 

SAMPSON. Either looks suitable, 
but if the nearer maturity is a factor 
I move we buy the Washington 
Water Power bonds. 

ALDRED. Since we are 
agreed, Constad ean go ahead. 

MARSH. We will have some in- 
vesting to do soon, as the demand 
for good commercial loans is still 


all 





slack and our deposits continue to 
rise. We could buy more Govern. 
ment bonds, but we have a substan- 
tial amount now and the market on 
them isn’t as steady as it has been. 

ALDRED. Do you mean that 
there are now some funds to invest? 

MARSH. They could be invested 
now, but they can also wait until 
our next meeting. In the meantime 
Constad is going to keep in touch 
with all of us, particularly on the 
bond market. High grade bonds are 
now high but since those are the only 
ones we want, it might be worth our 
while to have an extra meeting and 
go over several possible purchases. 

ALDRED. A very good idea. 

SAMPSON. Just what is likely to 
be the effect of the inflation on our 
present list ? 

MARSH. Theoretically, inflation 
lowers the price of the high grade 
issues. 

SAMPSON. What can we do to 
anticipate it, of course within the 
conservative policies of the bank? 

MARSH. To some extent we have 
already done so, through the short 
term issues. Presumably, as_ they 
mature, they can be re-invested in 
similarly good securities at lower 
prices. Other than that, we can also 
use our reserve and revise it upward 
if necessary. My own idea is that the 
prices, if they change, will do so 
gradually enough to give us time for 
decisions. 

ALDRED. Since all we can do 
now is guess, let’s wait until the 
problem is before us. If there is 
nothing more, we’ll stand adjourned 
until the next regular meeting, or 
until we are called. 


Bankers, It’s Up To Us 


(Continued from page 586) 
enlightening our agricultural pro- 
ducers as to the actualities of supply 
and demand. 

‘*(b) In industry we must do 
much the same thing; that is, adjust 
production to demand, again, not by 
Government regulation, but by a bet- 
ter understanding of markets and by 
attempting to react more quickly to 
changes in demand as they oceur. 

‘‘Furthermore, we must seek to 
mitigate the effects of periods of ex- 
pansion and contraction by provid- 
ing for unemployment compensation 
out of the profits of periods of pros- 
perity. 
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‘*(e) In banking we must reform 
our whole system so that we may 
have a currency and a banking sys- 
tem which shall not be subject to the 
vagaries of political expediency nor 
to abuse by self-seeking special in- 
terests. 

““(d) In foreign trade we must 
develop a policy of cooperation, with 
other nations, with the twofold ob- 
jective of preserving peace and 
achieving a better balance between 
agriculture and industry at home. 

‘“We must learn to adapt our for- 
eign lendings and borrowings to the 
realities of our foreign trade.’ 

“5. Finally, all this means that 
we must seek to cure our problem 
primarily by finding out what it 
really is. In this our Government 
ean help us by providing us with all 
the facts that pertain to it. The ac- 
tual cure must be effected not by a 
small body of men sitting in Wash- 
ington, but by all of us performing 
our various functions on the basis of 
a more enlightened self-interest.’’ 

For use by bankers its appendix 
is just as valuable as the body of this 
work. Appendix A, Against Infla- 
tion, might well be memorized by 
every bank officer. Appendix B is an 
ideal banker’s statement of present 
conditions as they affect small de- 
positors. Appendix C, with its sig- 
nificant statement, ‘‘Banking as a 
eareer is dead, banking as a profes- 
sion is in its infaney’’—will perhaps 
discourage still further bankers who 
have already lost heart. It will per- 
haps stir disagreement in many 
banking minds. Banking never has 
been and never will be purely a 
trade or purely a profession. No 
man who does not think of his 
career as a business career and 
who could not succeed as general 
manager of any ordinary business 
will ever be much of a success as a 
banker. On the other hand, no man 
without the professional attitude and 
the professional ethics which make 
a great judge, a great physician, or 
a great educator will ever be a great 
banker. The profession—and it is a 
profession—requires above all things 
the business ability to make money 
for one’s customers, one’s stockhold- 
ers and one’s self. 

However, the banker reader will 
of course appreciate that ‘‘It’s Up 
To Us’’ was not written for banker 
consumption, but for the bank de- 
positor on whose representatives in 


Deusew seventy years 


of conservative experience 
under varying economic con- 
ditions, this bank has had 
continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 
section of the country. 


For nearly thirty years the 
Banks and Bankers Division 
has been the point of contact 
through which world-wide 
facilities have been available 
to correspondents. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 


Congress the very existence of his 
bank as a private corporation is now 
depending. From that viewpoint, 
he will be gratified by nearly every- 
thing Mr. Warburg has written— 
and will wish ‘‘It’s Up To Us’’ an 
even wider public reception than 


that given his earlier work. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
City; 207 pages—cloth; $2.00. 


It is cheaper to store old records 
than it is to contest lawsuits that 
might not otherwise be successfully 
contested. 
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What’s The Thing To 
Advertise Today 
(Continued from page 599) 

So, as to terms upon which credit 
may be bought, it is important to 
explain just what a self-liquidating 
loan is—to emphasize the fact that 
the use to which the loan is put is of 
the utmost importance, and that a 
visible source of repayment, within 
a certain length of time, must be in 
sight at the time the loan is made. 

As to the third point—awakening 
the desire to buy—during the de- 
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FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital Surplus 


$6,700,000 $15,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 















































‘*T am very much pleased with the manner in which my article 
was set up in the July number. Had an inquiry this morning from 
Louisiana for copy of the collateral record form. 

‘‘The examiners came in on us yesterday and I have been show- 
ing them the articles and the forms for my loan system. They 
seemed very much pleased with the arrangement. I also showed 
them to the auditor, of the firm of Murphy, Lanier and Quinn, who 
makes the examination for our directors each year, and he pro- 
nounced the set-up as the best he had ever seen. 

‘*Have had inquiries recently from the Security Central National 
Bank at Portsmouth, Ohio, and from the First National Bank at 
Mansfield, Ohio, for copies of our forms.’’—F. D. Forsyth, Cashier, 
Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio. 
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pression years, bank emphasis was 
laid on liquidation of existing loans, 
and increasing deposits, in the inter. 
est of liquidity. The banks’ ery to 
the business men of their community 
was, ‘‘Pay up, pay up!”’ 

Today, the shoe is on the other 
foot. The banks want to say to the 
business men, ‘‘If your business is 
in good shape, and you have the right 
kind of orders and prospects, we 
want to lend you money.”’ 

But how are the business men go- 
ing to know that you have had that 
change of face, unless you tell them? 

Of course, this does not apply to 
your good customers, or to the larger 
companies with whom you are 
familiar and with whom you have 
regular personal contacts. But there 
may be a large number of business 
men—owners of small and medium 
sized businesses, who have gotten 
their houses in order, and who might 
borrow money if they had any idea 
that their bank was in a lending 
mood. 

There is another much broader 
aspect to this whole situation. Many 
businesses which are in sound condi- 


|| tion, are operating upon an extreme- 
ly conservative basis today, because 


they lack confidence. They are wait- 
ing for someone, whom they consider 
wiser and more skilled than they, 
to make the first move in the direec- 
tion of confidence. 

Someone must start the ball rolling 
—and, in spite of all the names that 
banks and bankers have been called 
during the last three years, the pub- 
lie still looks to them to lead the way 
as far as financial matters are con- 
cerned. 

If banks would at least lend their 
advertising emphasis in this diree- 
tion, it would help to break the dead- 
lock which exists today. 

If you choose to be cautious and 
conservative, you will say, ‘‘It may 
be very well to advertise our loaning 
facilities after things have straight; 
ened out, when we are freed from 
any possible threat of inflation, when 
we have real monetary stability, 
when some means have been worked 
out for long term financing of dura- 
ble goods, when the labor situation is 
clarified, when general confidence 
has been restored.’’ 

Well, after those things have hap- 
pened, there will be no need to adver- 
tise commercial loans! The time to 
advertise for commercial loans is 





right now, when you are not getting 
enough of them. 

So, in answer to the question, 
“What’s the thing to advertise to- 
day?’’, I would say, unhesitatingly, 
advertise your product, credit. 

I do not mean that you should run 
an advertisement in the newspaper 
headed, ‘‘Special bargain in loans 
today—$1,000 for six months at 
344%.’’ But I do think that a com- 
mercial bank might well run a series. 
explaining: what a good commercial 
loan is, or at least ought to be; how 
it differs from a collateral or mort- 
gage loan; how it differs fromm a long 
term loan for plant equipment or 
buildings; why it must be short 
term; why the purpose for which 
the money is to be used is important ; 
why the source of re-payment must 
be in sight at the time the loan is 
made. 

There might follow, perhaps, a 
few simple illustrations of how com- 
pany A or B used a loan of such and 
such amount, for such and such a 
period of time, for such and such 
specific purpose. 

In so doing you would tell, first, 
exactly what your product is; 
second, the terms under which it may 
be purchased ; and third, the reasons 
why it should be purchased by the 
reader. 

This is just A B C in merchan- 
dising. If it is correct with regard 
to radios, washing machines, autos, 
houses, and a thousand and one 
other products—why not try it in 
banking ? 


Home-Made Loans 
(Continued from page 608) 
sometimes the line of demarcation 
between a capital loan and a self- 
liquidating loan is not clearly seen. 
A loan that is liquidated on an amor- 
tization basis, out of income that is 
known to be regular, certainly is a 
self-liquidating loan rather than a 
eapital loan, even though the use 
of the money lent may have the ef- 
feet of capital. Certainly we cannot 
justifiably condemn a loan that is 
used for a capital purpose if the bor- 
rower has a known income out of 
which the loan will be promptly 
liquidated on a short-term basis. In 
other words, if the borrower is in a 
position to add capital out of his 
current earnings, the bank might 
very logically benefit by advancing 


Main Office, Guaranty Trust Company—Broadway, Liberty Street 
to Cedar Street. New York Federal Reserve Bank in background. 


OR nearly a century this Bank 


has served American business 


and financial interests. It provides 


its banking correspondents and 


customers with the advantages of 


ample resources and exceptional 


facilities in every phase of domestic 


and international banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


the capital and allowing this advance 
te be repaid out of current earnings. 
On the other hand, there are many 
eases in which loans have been made 
that appeared to be commercial 
loans. They were made to pay cur- 
rent debts. The money was not used 
for a capital purpose, yet the loans 
were continually renewed, simply 
because the current earnings of the 
borrower were not sufficient to pay 
them by the plan adopted. It might 
have been that these loans could have 
been paid if they had been handled 
on an amortization basis, but they 
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Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


were not handled that way, so they 
had, from the bank’s standpoint, all 
of the defects of a capital loan. 

My suggestion is that there are 
many commercial and self-liquidat- 
ing loan outlets that can be uncov- 
ered by a loan officer, if he will visit 
business men with the thought in 
mind that there may be some cur- 
rent use of funds in that business 
that will provide an income that will 
promptly liquidate a bank loan. 

My illustrations have been selected 
from experiences with dealers. I do 
not mean to infer that a dealer’s 
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The trend of the managerial 
policy of this Bank is in the 
direction of increased effici- 
ency and better service. Such 
a policy inevitably produces 
a gradually increasing vol- 
ume of business. 


By routing your items 
through us you are assured 
of prompt advices and quick 





returns. 


Our large volume 


enables us to operate at a 
minimum per-item cost, 
which is reflected in the 
mutual value of your 
account. 


ooe REE ooe 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus .... . . $30,000,000 


store is the only place to find a pros- 
pective loan, but I have observed that 
the modern dealer is one of the most 
aggressive merchants in any city. 
Consequently, he is a good man to 
work with. It is true that if he is 
not properly handled, his enthusiasm 
may carry him beyond the proper 
bounds, but my suggestion is that 
encouragement of loan officers be 
confined strictly to safe self-liquidat- 
ing short-term bank loans. If this is 
done, the dealer cannot run away 
with the credits in his enthusiastic 
over-development. 
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There is less likelihood of this hap- 
pening in these days than there was 
back in 1928 and 1929. Dealers have 
learned their lessons along with other 
business men. They have learned 
how to be conservative. They have 
learned how to keep books that warn 
them, within a month, of any oper- 
ation that is not returning the proper 
income. They have been helped 
by the manufacturers. They are 
watched over more carefully by the 
manufacturers. In other words, 
many things have been done to 
make them better bank borrowers. 


Use Pencil Clip To Clinch 


Paper Fasteners 


The sharp point on the lower por- 
tion of the common brass paper 
fastener should always be turned 
over a bit to contact the edge of the 
raised opening in the upper half, 
through which it goes after clinch- 





ing the papers together. Where but 
two or three thin sheets are fastened, 
it is especially practical to hold the 
halves of the clip together by this 
provision. The points are not an 
easy thing to turn over. A knife 
point is used asa rule but it is indeed 
not a good thing for the blade—and 
an accidental slip often results in a 
torn paper or even a scratched desk 
top. Remove the spring loops from 
a pocket pencil clip. The handle-like 
upper portion is easily and firmly 
held by the fingers. The lower or 
ball like part is simply placed in the 
cup like hole in the top part of the 
fastener, pressing it firmly down 
over the papers, and turning over 
the point at the same time. 


Correspondent Banks In 


International Banking 
(Continued from page 603) 
protect their foreign correspondents 
against delayed payments, cable 
mistakes and other unforeseen event- 
ualities. These facilities are rarely 
made use of, however, and these 
temporary overdrafts are always 

covered within a day or so. 

Not infrequently, on the other 
hand, foreign banks arrange definite 
overdraft facilities with their Amer- 
ican correspondents against remit- 
tances in transit. In South America 
particularly, where the local banks 
do a large business in the purchase 
of\documentary drafts in dollars and 
sterling covering exports of coffee, 
meat and other raw commodities, it 
has in the past been customary to 
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permit foreign correspondent banks 
to draw by cable on their American 
depositories against an equivalent 
amount of remittances actually in 
the mail. Sometimes, also, it is profit- 
able for a foreign bank to buy checks 
on New York and at the same time 
to sell dollar cable transfers there- 
against. This results in a temporary 
overdraft in America while the 
checks are in transit. In cases such 
as these, however, the business is 
done only after a line of credit for 
the purpose has been established 
with the American bank. 


Far the most important form of 
credit extension in international 
banking, however, is by means of 
commercial letters of credit and ac- 
ceptances. A very large part of the 
exports from the United States to 
other countries are financed by 
means of bank credits at 30, 60 or 
96 days’ sight. For this purpose, 
most of the big foreign banks, aside 
from the British banks that custom- 
arily open thgir own credits in ster- 
ling, have large letter of credit lines 
with their American correspondents 
that are actively used. In the past 
it has been the practice of American 
banks also to extend acceptance 
eredits to finance shipments of mer- 
chandise between two foreign coun- 
tries and to finance stocks of staple 
merchandise in foreign warehouses. 

Last, but not least, there is under 
normal conditions a constant flow of 
money from one money market to 
another in the form of fixed deposits 
made by one bank with another. This 
used to be one of the great stabiliz- 
ing factors in international money 
rates. If, for example, money was 
scarce and rates high in London, it 
was profitable for American banks 
to put out money for temporary 
periods in that center. This tended 
to reduce rates in London and to 
improve rates in America with the 
result that equilibrium was grad- 
ually restored. But lack of confi- 
dence, exchange restrictions, and 
other government regulations have 
practically extinguished this type of 
business during the past year or so. 

It is clearly impossible in so short 
a review to cover in more than a cur- 
sory way the whole range of inter- 
national commercial banking. Many 
things have necessarily been omitted 
and a full explanation of even the 
major features of the international 
banking structure is impossible. It 
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GOOD SARVUCE 


Good correspondent service must include 
more than the swift, efficient handling of 


routine business. 


Facilities should be 


supplemented by experience and 


understanding. 


Behind the facilities of MERCANTILE- 
COMMERCE lie years of sound manage- 
ment, of broad experience. . . experience 
that has resulted in a thorough understand- 
ing of the needs and problems of out of 
town banks and bankers. 


May we tell you what Mercantile- 
Commerce Service might do for your bank? 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 





is my hope, however, that I have 
been able to give to my domestic 
readers some idea of what the for- 
eign banker does with his spare time 
and a glimpse perhaps of the way 
foreign inter-bank transactions are 
handled. 


Budget Your Advertising 
(Continued from page 613) 
bills have been checked and entered 
in a journal under their respective 
headings. The name of the firm ren- 
dering a service or supplying a 
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product is shown, also the quantity 
supplied, and where used. The bills 
are then listed in duplicate and 
totalled. The original list, with bills 
attached, is taken to the executive 
head of the department. After he 
has gone over the bills and O.K’d the 
list they are taken to the senior 
officer responsible for disbursements 
for his O.K. After this the list and 
bills are turned over to the voucher 
clerk for payment and filing. At the 
end of each month all these items are 
listed on the long budget sheet (see 
specimen) and the total checked 
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with the voucher clerk. In this way 
if there should be any discrepancy 
a check can immediately be made 
and monthly verification assured. It 
ean readily be seen that this monthly 
verification makes it much easier at 
the end of the year to complete work 
on the budget and that it saves con- 
siderable time. Also that the figures 
are then bound to tally with those 
of the Auditing department. The 
reason the items are not placed on 
the long budget sheet until the end 
of the month is because sometimes 
a few bills come in late and have to 
be handled in the same manner as 
the others. It is more satisfactory, 
therefore, to wait and enter all the 
items at one time. 

It might be added that on the back 
of the voucher the head office, trust 
department, and all of our branches 
are listed, and that the advertising 
expenses are charged against each 
in aecordance with a worked out 
percentage scale. Of course if some 
service has been rendered or a 
product bought for one department 
or branch it bears the whole cost. 


Our budget keeping method makes 
it easy to ascertain throughout the 
year the exact amount spent each 
month for the various media, the 
monthly total, and the balance left 
of the original sum allocated. Should 
the totals be desired before the end 
of the month it is but the work of a 
few minutes to take the figures off 
the duplicate of the sheet made up 
when the bills were paid, early in 
the month, and add to those already 
set out on the budget sheet. 

Each completed annual budget 
shows the totalled columns for each 
medium, as well as the grand total, 
thus giving a complete picture of 
the cost of the year’s operations. 

This budget keeping method is 
very compact. Completed budgets 
for the past eight years, from 1926 
to the present time, are contained in 
3 folders approximately 13 x 914", 
and all three having a depth of about 
1%”. There are also 3 journals 
measuring 12 x 7144” with depth of 
about 134”. With these three folders 
and three journals it is possible with 
the minimum of delay to give the 
amount expended for any given 
medium during any month of any of 
these years mentioned, and also the 
total for each year. 

Also with the help of the journals 
the name of any company from whom 
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any service or product has been ob- 
tained can be furnished, and gen- 
erally the address also, together with 
the quantity of any product pur- 
chased and the department or de- 
partments, and branch or branches 
to which it was supplied and 
charged. Sometimes too it happens 
that it is necessary to locate the name 
of some company whose name 
is forgotten. By looking in the 
journals under the heading under 
which such item as they supplied 
would be listed it can be found. 
Certainly this does not take as long, 
nor is it as tedious, as it would be to | 
go through files packed away in the 
Record room. 

As a final thought, one sure way 
to prevent budget excesses is to have 
a fixed rule that all salesmen be | 
routed to the advertising manager | 
when it is not feasible or necessary | 
for them to interview the executive 
head of the department. 


| 


Life Insurance As Collateral 


By B. L. HOLLAND, Associate Counsel 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Free distribution by the Company 

This book is an authoritative dis- 
eussion of the legal problems in- 
volved in the assignment of life 


insurance policies as collateral for | 


loans. It also contains suggestions 
as to the proper method of effecting 
such transfers. As a reference book, 





it is of considerable value to those 
who need to have the information it 
contains. The booklet was prepared 
under the direction of B. L. Holland, 
Associate Counsel of the Insurance 
Company. 

In the beginning, he began to 
study the problems from the stand- 
point of the Insurance Company and 
from the standpoint of the policy 
holders. His activities, however, 
soon brought him in touch with of- 
ficials of several prominent banks, 
who asked him to survey the existing 
assignments in their own portfolios 
in order to make sure that proper 
title had been conveyed to the banks. 
Mr. Holland soon discovered that, 
in many instances, the transfer of 
title was not all it should be. Ap- 
parently, bank officials had not al- 
ways realized that life insurance 
policies are different in many re- 
spects from other forms of collateral 





Today. .. as since 1889... 
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this bank stands pledged to 


individual service 


ares rover cramer 


OLLOWING A precedent established by the founders, The 
Forhemn Trust Company continues to encourage close 
contacts with customers. Each problem brought to our atten- 
tion is accorded individual treatment. Routine transactions are 
handled expertly and with dispatch. Such service has been found 
most satisfactory by out-of-town banks which have selected this 
institution as Chicago correspondent. Inquiries are welcome. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
CHICAGO 





FOR BANKS... . 


Experienced, unbiased, counsel on your investments by a 
personnel thoroughly familiar with BANKERS problems. 
An inquiry will bring you full details. 


No interest directly or indirectly in proceeds 
from the sale or purchase of your securities. 


GEO. D. BUSHNELL ano ASSOCIATES 


Investment Surveys 
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Fat job tor a Lean budget 


Meeting your community’s 
need for financial information is 
a fat job these days! 

ADVERTISING FOR Banks, 
written by Don Knowlton and 
sponsored by the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, will show 
you how others are handling this 
job successfully. If you read 
only 4 of its 28 chapters, you 
will find the solution to your 
main problem: how to stretch 
your appropriation—no matter 
what it is—to cover your neces- 
sary publicity most effectively. 

Other chapters discuss how to 
sell the various services your 





8 
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bank has to offer, how to write 
and produce every type of finan- 
cial advertisement and how to 
build effective window and inte- 
rior displays. 

No matter what your appro- 
priation is, you need this hand- 
book of standard procedures to 
help you invest it wisely and 
profitably. But, before we try 
to sell it to you, we want you to 
read it through at our expense. 
Then, if you wish to keep it, you 
may do so by simply honoring 
our $5 statement, or if not, you 
may return it at our expense and 
owe us nothing. 


READ IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


RAND M¢NALLY & CO., 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
Send a copy of ADVERTISING FoR Banks postpaid. If I find it helpful, 


I’ll honor your $5 statement. 
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If not, I’ll return it at your expense. 


with which they are more familiar. 


After these services were com- 
pleted, Mr. Holland made recom- 
mendations which probably saved 
the banks from actual losses or en- 
abled them to avoid expensive litiga- 
tion. The Insurance Company real- 
ized the value of this study to banks 
and so has published the handbook 
which may be obtained without 
charge by any bank officer if he will 
write for it. 


New Voucher And Sheet 
Checkwriters Presented 


Two new checkwriters have recent- 
ly been announced by the Todd Com- 
pany. The voucher model is designed 
for the writing of voucher checks, as 
the ordinary checkwriter will not 
take double-length checks of this 
type. The sheet model, through ex- 
tension shelves and a wider throat 
with side guides, will write checks in 
sheets of three or more, or in rolls 
or continuous forms. 


ie ae 





These new Protectograph models, 
according to the company announce- 
ment, make available for the first 
time in popular priced checkwriters 
of these types the standard nine 
bank keyboard of 81 keys, which give 


increased speed and accuracy in 


adding machine operation. 


Both models are identical in con- 
struction and operation with the 
model 33 Standard Protectograph 
which was described in the April 
issue of Rand M®Nally Bankers 
Monthly. A full stroke locking han- 
dle insures thorough shredding of 
the amount line on each check, 
through a two-color ribbon—an im- 
portant safety feature. 

Both of these models have the 
same modern styling which created 
so much interest in the Model 33, 


and are the work of Henry Dreyfuss, 
of New York. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Bank Women Make Plans For 


Important Convention 


The Association of Bank Women, which 
meets for its 12th annual convention in 
Washington, October 22-25, looks forward 
to a series of meetings of more than ordi- 
nary importance. In announcing details 
of the forthcoming sessions, Miss 8. Wini- 
fred Burwell, chairman of the general 
convention committee and assistant trust 
officer of the National Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington, said: 

‘*Sweeping changes, in both a sociolog- 
ical and an economic sense, during the past 
year have brought to bank women a mul- 
titude of fresh opportunities for construe- 
tive, intelligent management. 

‘‘We have, within the past twelve 
months, witnessed the adoption or the 
actual functioning of momentous experi- 
ments in banking and finance, the bulk of 
these changes not concentrated, as in other 
years, on commercial and industrial finane- 
ing but directed largely at those elements 
affecting the homes of the people, and the 
lives of the people in those homes.’’ 

The Convention Headquarters will be 
the Mayflower Hotel where the sessions 
will be held. Miss Agnes M. Kenny, Man- 
ager of the Women’s Department of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, is president of the association. 

The board of directors named the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: Miss Mina M. 
Bruere, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, Program; Miss Susan B. 
Sturgis, First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass., Entertainment; Miss E. Nora Gib- 
bons, Fulton Trust Company, New York, 
Hospitality; Miss Jean Arnot Reid, Bank- 
ers Trust Co., New York, Steering; Miss 
Anetta G. Foster, Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., Registration; 
Miss Gertrude M. Jacobs, Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Nominating; 
Miss Alice L. Fraser, Citizens National 
Bank, Freeport, N. Y., Badges; and Mrs. 
Mary Berkeley Finke, Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, New York, Publicity. 


Bank Of America Heads In 
Housing Work 


Mario Giannini and public utilities com- 
missioner Daniel C. Murphy, vice presidents 
of the Bank of America N. T. and 8. A., 
have been appointed by Mayor Rossi to 
the San Francisco Housing Commission, 
which will cooperate with the Federal 
Government in financing repairs, improve- 
ments and taxes on homes and houses. 

The Bank of America has also announced 
that Wm. H. Sinclair, assistant trust of- 
ficer in the Oakland branch, has been 
transferred to the Los Angeles main office 
where he will have charge of the trust de- 
partment’s new business activities. Mr. 


Sinclair, who has been affiliated with the 
Bank of America for seven years, has had 
over 20 years of experience in trust and» 
new business work and is a member of the 
California Bar Association. 


This Month We Introduce— 





“From Pitcher To President” 


Fifteen or more years ago, a young chap 
named ‘‘ Pete’’ Imahorn was pitcher on the 
Spring Hill College baseball team. A game 
was played with the 
Hibernia Bank team, 
New Orleans, and 
‘*Pete’’ won the 
game by a home run 
with the bases loaded. 
The final score was 
six to four, in favor 
of Spring Hill. 

Today, Albert Peter 
Imahorn is president 
of the bank whose 
team he _ smothered 
when he was a lad. 





A. P. IMAHORN 


Mr. Imahorn, who is a native Southerner 
from Mobile, Ala., made his first business 
connection after college with the City 
Bank and Trust Co. of Mobile, where he 
learned the fundamentals of the banking 
business. Later he served four years as 
national Bank examiner in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and for one year was affiliated 
with the banking department of his 
native state. . : 

In 1925 he was called to Washington to 
serve with the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
and in 1929 was elected president of the 
American National Bank of Mobile. In 
February, 1932, he was again called to 
Washington to become affiliated with the 
newly organized Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and from August of that year to 
May, 1933, he was manager of the New 
Orleans Loan Agency of that body. In 
May he resigned his federal position to 
become president of Hibernia National. 

Close associates assert that Mr. Imahorn 
is one of those rare jewels of the human 
race—a man who is happily married even 
though a devotee of the rod, the gun, and 
the brassie. 


Perry Active In Jacksonville 
Chamber Of Commerce 


Arthur F. Perry, vice chairman of the 
board of the Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed a 
member of a special commission of his 
local Chamber of Commerce to develop a 
movement of cotton through the port of 
Jacksonville. 
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Wellman Advises Ohio 


Bankers 


In taking over the job as president of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, Burton 8. 
Wellman, vice president and trust officer 
of the Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, offered the following 
thoughts which might well be applied 
equally to bankers throughout the coun- 
try: 

‘*The Ohio Bankers Association this 
year should confine its efforts to what may 
be termed normal activities. During the 
past two or three years, bankers have been 
in a turmoil. Unprecedented conditions, 
followed by innovations, have left little 
time for bankers to devote to the every- 
day problems in their institutions. So let 
us stop for breath, appraise the results 
of what has happened, gather up loose 
ends and consolidate our position before 
undertaking any special new campaign.’’ 


Cook Joins Security First 
National 


According to a statement from Wm. 
Guntermann, vice president and manager 
of the Santa Barbara Branch of the Seecu- 
rity First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Thomas T. Cook, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Kansas City, has been selected as assistant 
manager of the Santa Barbara office. 


Page Active In F. A. A. 
Meetings 


Harvey H. Page, second vice president 
of the Northern Trust Co. of Chicago was 
one of the most active men in attendance 
at the recent F. A. A. convention at Buf- 
falo. Three times the convention called 
upon his services. He delivered an address, 
presided at one of the departmental din- 
ners and directed one of the morning 
departmental sessions. 


Atlanta First National 
Promotes 


The First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., has advanced Herman Jones, Jr., 
former assistant vice president, to a vice 
presidency. At the same time the selection 
of Walter C. Hill, president of the Retail 
Credit Co., to the board of directors was 
announced. 


Cleveland Trust Employee 
Heads City Group 
Harry Staten, of the estates depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio, is the newly elected president 
of the employees organization of that city. 
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that are impressive because of 
their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 
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Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 
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ENVELOPES| * Axim 


American Bankers Association head- 
quarters has announced that one unique 
feature of the coming Washington meet- 
ing will be the presence of 16 of the 18 
ex-presidents of the association. Both of 
the other two are under medical care and 
have been prohibited from making the trip 
by order of their physicians, so that—in 
spirit at least—the attendance will be 100%. 

Among the 16 men who have been able 
to accept President F. M. Law’s special 
invitation, is Edward F. Swinney, chair- 
man of the board, First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Swinney is the dean 
of Kansas City bankers and the oldest 
living A. B. A. ex-president. 


This record breaking attendance by ex- 
presidents is considered highly significant 
of the sessions and the subjects to come 
under discussion. 





For your Chicago 
CORRESPONDENT 


This bank offers every facility for han- 


dling the business of out-of-town banks 


Your account is invited. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
LA SALLE 


STREET 





BOSTON 
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L. O. Ivey Elected A Director 
Of Citizens Bank 


Election of L. O. Ivey to be a director 
of the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, succeeding the late 
E. W. Reynolds, was 
announced by Herbert 
D. Ivey, president, 
following the Septem- 
ber meeting of the 
board. For over 31 
years L, O. Ivey has 


been connected with 
the Citizens Bank, 
having entered the 


employ of that insti- 
tution in March, 1903, 
as @ messenger. He 
has been an officer 
for over sixteen years, having received his 
first official recognition when he was 
elected assistant cashier in January, 1918. 
Since 1923 he has been a vice president of 
the bank. He is known in banking circles 
as a man of keen and conservative judg- 
ment and untiring energy, and is widely 
recognized for his understanding of the 
relations between banking and both agri- 
culture and industry. 

At the same time it was announced that 
William H. Schroeder, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Citizens, had completed a record 
of twenty-five years of service with the in- 
stitution. Entering the bank as a messen- 
ger in 1909, he had advanced to a teller’s 
eage, when he was transferred in 1920 to 
become assistant manager of the newly 
organized Foreign Department. Four years 
later he was made assistant cashier, and 
became manager of the department in 
1929. On January 11, this year, he was 
promoted to his present rank. 





L. O. IvEy 


Many bankers have learned that the 
same analysis must be made of collateral 
submitted to secure commercial loans as 
is made of investments bought for the 
bank’s own account. 


Convention Calender 


National Conventions 


October 22-25—A. B. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Oct. 22-25—Assn. of Bank Women, 
Washington, D. C. (Mayflower 
Hotel) 





Oct. 23-24—Nat’l. Assn. Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 27-28—Investment Bankers Assn., 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


















State Conventions 

Arizona—Probably Nov. 2-3—Grand 
Canyon. 

Florida—November (date not se- 
lected) —St. Petersburg. 

Nebraska—Nov. 8-9 — Lincoln. 
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F. A. A. Elects New Officers 


The following officers have been selected 
to direct the important activities of the 
Financial Advertisers Association for the 
coming year: 

President—I. I. Sperling, assistant vice 
president, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; 1st vice president—Robert W. 
Sparks, vice president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York City; 2nd vice president 
—Thomas J. Kiphart, public relations 
manager, Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., 
Cineinnati, Ohio; 3rd vice president—Wm. 
H. Neal, vice president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
treasurer—Fred W. Mathison, assistant 
vice president, National Segurity Bank, 
Chicago; executive secretary—Preston E. 
Reed, Chicago. 


How To Buy Scientifically 
(Continued from page 609) 


come from another bank officer who 
lists his ideas under the heading: 
‘“‘How to Get Satisfaction From Pur- 
chases.’’ He lists 16 points as fol- 
lows : 

1. Buy everything you really need. 

2. Buy sufficiently in advance of the 
time when the product will be needed to 
be sure that it will be on hand. 

3. Buy from concerns who stand back 
of what they sell. 

4, Buy a quality sufficiently high to meet 
your needs. 

5. Interest every person in your bank on 
the value of what you buy. 

6 Buy equipment that will save time. 

7. Locate the equipment and supplies 
where they will save the most steps for 
employees. 

8. Locate files and other equipment 
needed by several employees at the point 
most central for those who will use the 
equipment most. 

9. Buy equipment and supplies that will 
harmonize with the policies and the spirit 
of your organization. 

10. Buy equipment that will increase 
the orderly appearance of your bank. 

11. Buy supplies, forms and devices that 
will inerease accuracy. 

12. Investigate all makes before order- 
ing. 

13. Order in sufficient quantities to 
avoid waste. 

14. Consider the satisfaction and com- 
fort of employees. 

15. Treat salesmen as friends in order 
to get their complete cooperation in the 
selection of purchases. 

16. Reeognize that waste is the bank’s 
enemy. 


Another Buyer’s Policies 


Here is the buying policy of an- 
other banker, N. Edward Sanford. 
He expresses it in seven items. 

1. A year’s supply is ordered at one 
time. 

2. Every important supply is standard- 
ized. (Continued on next page) 











It says “Lend Me Your Ear.” The telephone 


bell rings. You lend ear to the message from friend or 


business associate. Valuable indeed is this easy, low- 
cost means of contact with one’s fellows. Americans 
are notable judges of value— which helps to explain 
why they lead the world in the use of the telephone. 


Bell Telephone System 





EXACT COST FIGURES NECESSARY 


HERE IS THE 
EASIEST WAY 
TO GET THEM 


1. Write to E. S. Woolley & Co., 70 Wall Street, 
New York, for the forms necessary to enter the 
figures. 


9. Have your bookkeeper enter the figures on these 
forms and return them to our New York office. 


3. Receive the cost figures adjusted accurately, together 
with service charge suggestions. 


4. Study these cost figures and suggestions to bring 
about reduced cost of operation. 
NEVER BEFORE HAS THIS SERVICE 
BEEN AVAILABLE TO SMALL 
BANKS AT SUCH REASONABLE FEES 


Write today for our low-cost offer to small banks 


E. S. Woolley & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
70 Wall St. New York 
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Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
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Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Envelopes 


Requires No Pasting! "288 Books 


“All Automatic” EASY SNAP 
LOCK-SEAL 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes—10 stock sizes Night Depository Bag 


Samples and Prices Sent on Request Requires No Padlock 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (a vuit') New Brighton, Pa. 
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3. Paper stock is selected on the basis 
of standards tested to fit the use made of 
each form. 

4. Investigations are made to disclose 
improvements not offered by manufac- 
turers. 

5. Envelopes are stored in a room sepa- 
rate from the other supplies. 

6. Blotters are used for inexpensive ad 
vertising. 

7. Employees are constantly impressed 
with the cost of supplies. 


Number 5 needs a little explana- 
tion. Mr. Sanford explains it this 
way: ‘‘Owing to the large stock of 
envelopes in our possession, there is 
the difficulty of storing them for in- 
stant and future use. It is not ad- 
visable to store envelope stock in the 
same room with forms and various 
other items of supply, owing to the 
fact that they take up a great deal 
of room and render the other items 
less accessible. We have, therefore, 
set aside a separate room for the 
storage of envelope stock, putting 
them in the original packages and 
keeping a number of open packages 
handy for current distribution to the 
operating departments. This ar- 
rangement results in a neater ap- 
pearance of the stock room.’’ 


To Avoid Duplicate Orders 


In banks in which more than one 
officer makes purchases of supplies, 
duplicate orders are occasionally 
placed. A method of preventing this 
is used by the Union Trust Co. of 
Harrisburg, Pa. The obvious way, 
of course, is to require that all orders 
be given by one man only, although 
another officer may decide upon the 
purchase. If one person makes out 
the order, he is more likely to know 
that a previous order has been given 
for the same supply. 

Another feature of the Union 
Trust Company’s plan is to use a 
printed order form. If the order is 
given on the salesmen’s order blank, 
rather than on the bank’s order 
blank, there is less likelihood of dis- 
covering duplicate purchases. These 
order forms are also used constantly 
for checking up on deliveries. 





If your borrower knows more 
about banking than you know about 
his business, it is time for you to 
investigate his bus’ ness. 


Careful filing of valuable papers 
is just as important as checking them 
for legal accuracy. 
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How One Bank Explains Its 
Lending Policy 


SSUING a monthly report to cus- 

tomers, the Bridgeport-City Trust 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., takes oppor- 
tunity to explain banking principles 
frankly. In a recent report, it ex- 
plained basic lending policies in a 
way that may be helpful to other 
banks. The explanation is as fol- 
lows: 

‘*In our monthly report to cus- 
tomers for April we showed that in 
the first three months of 1934 we had 
made $1,314,738 in new, commer- 
cial, _self-liquidating, short-term 
loans for productive business pur- 
poses alone, thus answering with 
facts that spoke for themselves the 
loose assertion made of banks gen- 
erally nowadays that they are not 
lending. 

‘‘The fact that we have been ‘do- 
ing business as usual’ in commercial 
loans right along does not mean, of 
course, that we never refuse to loan. 
Every bank has to turn down pros- 
pective borrowers every day, good 
times and bad. There are probably 
several requests for credit for every 
commercial loan made. This raises 
an interesting point: What are the 
principal reasons why a bank must 
sometimes refuse a loan? Some of 
them may interest you: 


The 
Friendly 


FULTON ' 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


ATLANTA 
< Complete Service > 





‘*1. Because the applicant wants 
what amounts to a capital loan. 
Only occasionally do we have a loan 
application from some one who wants 
capital to start a brand new business 
venture. But we constantly have re- 
quests for loans to help revive old 
businesses—loans which, if made, 
would amount to capital loans be- 
eause the principal security back of 
them would be hope. 

‘*Examination of such an appli- 
eant’s financial situation usually 
shows that he has insufficient assets 
to warrant a true commercial loan; 
any funds advanced would, in effect, 
make the bank a partner in the busi- 
ness. For a bank to make such loans 
would be to gamble with its deposi- 
tors’ money on the success or failure 
of the enterprise. 

‘Experience has abundantly 
proved that a commercial bank can 
not safely make such loans; nor is 
that its function. They belong in 
the field of investment banking. The 
eustomer who asks a commercial 
bank to provide a nest-egg of capital 
with which to launch himself in a 
new enterprise or to try to restore an 
old one should not blame his bank if 
he is refused. He should seek capital 
from those who are in the business 
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of supplying new capital—or should 
accumulate it himself by saving. 

**2. Because the applicant’s finan- 
cial statement fails, in the opinion 
of the bank’s loan committee, to in- 
dicate that he has a reasonable chance 
to repay a loan, no matter how much 
he may want or expect to. Such an 
applicant’s quick assets, his stock of 
salable goods, his operating costs, his 
record of sales and profits, his cash 
position, and so on, must be measured 
up against his liabilities and the 
unfavorable factors he faces in his 
business. The loan committee does 
this, and usually if it has the least 
doubt, further information is asked 
in order to make sure that the appli- 
cant receives the fullest possible con- 
sideration. 


‘‘That the decision comes down in 
the end to a matter of opinion can 
not be helped. That is the only way 
there is to reach a decision. The loan 
committee which refuses is not al- 
ways right, of course; every bank 
will admit that. Its members can 
only do what their best judgment 
tells them to do. They can only use 
their knowledge, experience and 
common sense. 


‘‘The relationship between loan 
officers and customers thus becomes 
a very personal one. It therefore 
takes something out of a loan officer 
to have to tell some one he knows, 
trusts and perhaps admires and 
wishes to help that the loan commit- 
tee has refused his application, just 
as being refused discourages a cus- 
tomer who thinks he is worthy of 
credit. 


**3. Because the applicant is un- 
willing to furnish sufficient and 
proper information on the basis of 
which the bank can _ intelligently 
judge whether or not a loan is a good 
risk. Many people do not yet realize 
that taking one’s bank into one’s full 
confidence when seeking to borrow 
is just as essential as telling one’s 
attorney everything when seeking 
satisfactory legal service. It is per- 
fectly natural for any one not ac- 
eustomed to borrowing at a bank to 
think it is ‘none of the bank’s busi- 
ness what the money is wanted for’ 
or what the applicant’s true condi- 
tion is. But experience has proved 
that a bank can not safely lend 
money without full information as 
a guide. No well managed bank can 
therefore be justly blamed for refus- 
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ing to risk its depositors’ funds in a 
blind loan. 

‘4. Because the applicant is not 
known at the bank, or has had no 
commercial account at the bank, and 
has not given the bank an opportu- 
nity by past performance to form an 
opinion of his credit worth. This 
sian goes to the very heart of the f you are a banker, lawyer, 
basis of a commercial banking rela- . 


tionship, which is one of mutual ad- or business man, you have to 


vantage and profit. Banks want de- 


- 


ositors who will keep compensating ° 
_— which, when not required | be our subscriber. 
by the depositor, can be loaned or 
invested by the bank to produce in- 
come. With such depositors banks 


are glad to reciprocate by giving ‘ We publish monthly the 
serious and preferential considera- | 
tion to requests for credit accommo- most important resolutions 
dation. This is because in the course | 
of time the bank has not only come | of the different Courts of all 


to know something of the applicant’s 


financial worth, his methods of doing : 
business and his character and per- the States of the Republic 
sonality, but also because his com- 

mercial deposit account has been and of the Supreme Court. 


profitable to the bank.’’ ° 
Decrees from the different 





24% In Governments State Departments and many 


(Continued from page 604) ° © . e 
ing commercial loans. This maga- <0 suterrignian other things which you must 
zine has urged through its pages costs $4.00 
from time to time that bank officers per year know. 
make it their business to canvass in 
a quiet and dignified way the possi- 
bilities for new loans in their local 
communities. Many bankers have (<4 L 44 99 
followed this advice and have secured A [ S ICI 
new commercial loans of good qual- J 
ity that have materially aided the 


increased earnings of institutions. P. O. Box 9090 Av. 16 de Septiembre 73 
This advice is given again for it is 
known that there are many loans MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


that are now being taken care of out- | 
side of the local community that are 
perfectly good for local bank invest- 
ment. 
These loans are represented by 
short-term commitments of dealers 








Specialists in : 
of various kinds, including those 
selling coal, automobiles, washing MUNICIPAL BONDS SEND YOUR LEGAL 


: Market Quotations Furnished 
machines, refrigerators and other Ur ee oar eoragan 


Offerings submitted on request 


commodities that are sold on a de- BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. BUSINESS TO BLUE 


ferred payment plan. The govern- | F ryanttin 5331 © , arr 
ment home modernization plan is 
designed to increase the number of 


. , . | Control ® 
commercial loans in banks. The in- | OF ALL EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
come allowed on these loans will have 





BOOK ATTORNEYS 





; : may be procured in a Missouri Bank. City See index “Atty.” in 
an influence on bank earnings and | of 1000. One dividend paid this year of BI ot k 
every banker can afford to make an | 10%. Investment required, $38,000. For your new Diue boo 


effort to secure those modernization | Particulars, write BaNkaBLE SEcuURITIES 
loans that are good Service, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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A Satisfactory Operating Report 





—thanks to efficient audit and control! 


yourself how you can use it. 


ANK COST CONTROL, by B. E. Young, shows 
how any bank can coordinate its accounting and 
auditing functions to effect a control that will eliminate 
internal waste and risks and strengthen its earnings 
position. 


In 21 chapters the author shows how to determine 
your direct and indirect costs, loaded divisional expense, 
and how you can figure account maintenance, allocate 
administrative expense and arrive at the finished cost 


per transaction—all data without which your bank 


cannot -operate efficiently. 


We could tell you how other banks are using this 
manual to advantage, but we prefer to let you see for 
Return the coupon and 
we will send it postpaid for your personal inspection. 
You can then either keep it for $5, or return it at our 
expense and owe us nothing. 


BANK COST CONTROL 


By Benjamin E. Young 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us see a copy of Bank Cost Control. If we wish to keep it, we will 
honor your $5 statement. If not, we will return it at your expense. 


Bank Examiners Give 
Their Views 
(Continued from page 616) 


bank, and, at the same time, is not 
expensive. ’’ 

Another commissioner does not 
agree with this thought and says: 
‘*Certainly small banks should not 
be forced to use the same records 
as used by the larger banks. The ree. 
ords must be provided to suit the 
needs of each bank.’’ 

As a concluding thought, we quote 
from the letter of one western com- 
missioner: ‘‘We feel that our ex- 
aminers, while not classifying as 
experts on bank management, never- 
theless are competent to give con- 
structive criticism for the improved 
management of the banks under their 
supervision. Through their contact 
with various banks and with each 
other, they are continually gather- 
ing all of the new ideas that have 
been developed by the various banks 
in our state, and the examiner is the 
medium for transmitting new ideas 
and suggestions to each of the banks 
he visits.”’ 


Federal And State Control 
Of Banking 


By THOMAS JOEL ANDERSON, Jr. 
Published by the Bankers Publishing Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Price $2.50. 

In this book, Mr. Anderson, of the 
Economies Department of New York 
University, has traced briefly the 
past problems, controversies, and 
litigation which have grown out of 
the dual government control of 
banking. He shows how this divided 
control has been vitally related to 
the recent weaknesses of the banking 
system. He points out how adequate 
banking reconstruction depends on 
the solution of this problem of juris- 
diction. He analyzes the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to establish 
Federal control over all commercial 
banking. 


It is surprising how much good a 
stockholder can do a bank if the of- 
ficers talk with him frequently and 


is going on. 








| 
| | keep him well informed as to what 
| 
| 


ESE ee ey Pee Pere ee eee Tree re ee ee | A good dealer credit risk keeps 
oe asa nene tice bala asst | | books that enable him and the bank 

l to see clearly where he stands at any 
Address 


time. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not reported in Rand M9Nally Bankers Directory, July 1934 Edition, indicated by a * 


32 New banks: 


Srate & Town 
Arizona 
Casa Grande 


s 
Dardanelle 
Keiser 


Colorado 
Denver 


Lamar 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 
Titusville 

Georgia 
Cordele 


Claxton 
Fitzgerald 
Quitman 


Illinois 
Amboy 


Chicago 


Mt. Carroll 


Olney 
Pontiac 


Indiana 
Linton 


Towa 
Dinsdale 
Le Mars 


Kentucky 
Clinton 


Maryland 
Frederick 
Poolesville 
Walkersville 


Michigan 
Big Rapids 


Dundee 
Harbor Beach 
Lake Odessa 


Martin 


Niles 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED.UNDER SAME TITLE 


15 National; 


2 National; 14 State; 1 Private 





12 State and 5 State branches; 17 Reopened banks; 








j 
|Surptus & 





NAME ” BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPiITAL | Prorirs PRESIDENT CASHIER 
*Valley Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Phoenix) | cp ucQelee aheba aeuaad aanda naan D. S. Tuthill, Manager 
91-162 (Opened Sept. 4) } 
Bank of Dardanelle 81-599 (Opened Aug. 15) , $25,000) . «cc ceccec te G. Catlett R. L. Harkey 
*Keiser Banking Co. (cooperative bank) 81-714 _., Se J. K. Childs |Bertha Sherrick 
(Opened Aug. 13) Paid up | | 
| 
*Union National Bank in Denver 23-90 50,000! $ 12,500 W. L. Johnson H. O. Murray 
(Licensed Aug. 17. Succeeded South Broadway Common 
National Bank, under conservator) 50,000} 
Prefe erred 
*Lamar National Bank 82-87 25 ,000 | 10,000 B. T. McClave iGale A. Lee 
(Licensed Aug. 25. Succeeded The Lamar Common | Surplus | 
National Bank, under conservator) 25, } 
Preferred | 
*Industrial Bank of Washington 15-95 (Succeeded 50,000) 15,000 J. H. Mitchell W. L. Carter 
Industrial Savings Bank, under conservator. | Surplus 
Rep. Aug. 30) 
Citizens Bank 63-518 (Opened Sept. 1) 25,000) S00 Th aa Nk knceciccctccnnceeceanaes 
*First National Bank in Cordele 64-1154 100,000} 10,000,W. B. Haley H. E. Comer 
(Opened Aug. 23) 
*Claxton National Bank 64-403 (New charter 20,000 6,500|'C. M. Rushing, Jr. W. L. Newton 
issued Aug. 6. Succeeded First National Bank,| Common | 
in receivership July 12, 1933) 30,000 | 
Preferred 
National Bank of Fitzgerald 64-158 (Conservator 50, | 20,000 J. H. Dorminy Battle Sparks 
bank. License issued and conservator authorized Common } Surplus 
to return bank to Board of Directors Aug. 9) 
Preferred 
*Citizens National Bank 64-186 (Opened Aug. 25.| 25,000} 10,000'R. C. McIntosh C. D. Cocke 
| Succeeded Peoples-First National Bank, under; Common |" Surplus 
conservator) 25, | 
Preferred 
First National Bank in Amboy 70-1136 25,000 | 10,000 E. A. Sullivan L. L. Brink 
(Opened Aug. 11) Common | Surplus 
25, 
Preferred | 
Milwaukee Avenue National Bank 2-416 200, | 37,500 H. S. French C. D. Oakley 
(Opened Aug. 11) 
*Mount Carroll National Bank 70-2144 25,000 10,000 Fred J. Rhodes F. E. Weidman 
(Charter issued Aug. 14) Common | 
25,000 | 
Preferred | 
|Olney Trust & Banking Co. 70-414 50, | 46,420|\J. P. Wilson A. A. Korn 
(Closed July 28, 1933, reopened Aug. 7, 1934) } 
*Pontiac National Bank 70-347 (Opened Sept. 4 100,000 25,000. C. A. Bruer Louis Wolff 
Took over part of assets of National Bank of 
Pontiac, in liquidation) | 
|*Citizens National Bank 71-312 (To open Sept. 10. 50,000 25,000 Joe E. Turner W. H. Crowder 
Charter issued Aug. 29. Succeeded First Surplus 
National Bank, in receivership) 
|Limeoln Gavings Bank (OGice cf Malmbechk) fon oc cccc fic cc ccccccfecccccccesscncoccccccccctclececccdccusctsesescaasaune 
(Opened Aug. 7) 
*First National Bank in Le Mars 72-229 (Opened 40,000} 13,000 R. J. Koehler R. E. Tool 
Aug. 27. Succeeded First National Bank, in} Common | Surplus 
receivership) | 25,000} 
Preferred | 
| 
*First National Bank in Clinton 73-246 (Opened 20,000 10,000, J. H. McPheeters C. V. Heaslet 
Sept. 1) Succeeded First National Bank, under| Common Surplus 
| conservator) 30,000} 
Preferred | 
*Western Maryland Trust Co. 65-300 A 20,000 Wm. B. Cutshall E. R. Eshleman, Treasurer 
(Opened Aug. 9) | Surplus 
*Poolesville Bank 65-304 50,000 10,000|Sidney Thompson G. L. Smith 
(Opened Aug. 9) Surplus 
*Walkersville Bank 65-303 50,000 ,000'G. L. Ramsburg P. H. Claggett 
(Opened Aug. 9) Surplus | 
*Big Rapids Savings Bank 74-284 50,000}... ......./Glenn Grieve F. N. Ford 
|. (Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 18) 
*The Monroe County Bank 74-445 side Low lan edacee Pad siindmasntraksokanadaees launeddseaddeet sae eae 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 27) | 
State Bank of Harbor Beach 74-386 (Conservator 25,000;..........|/D. E. Wagner J. E. Prieskorn . 
| bank. Reopened unrestricted Aug. 11) | 
Union Bank 74-432 Succeeded Farmers and Ee Fred W. Bulling Grace McCartney, A. Cash. 
Merchants Bank and Lake Odessa State Sav- } 
ings Banks (Both under conservator) Sept. 4 } 
*Martin Exchange Bank (Private) 74-727 20,000} 5,500' E. H. Shepherd C. N. Wicks 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 20) | Surplus 
State Bank of Niles 74-250 sf ng ee eee eee bs dia eu ae CE da bate cidewewedee kins Ooi eae ee 


(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 11) _ 
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Strate & Town 


Michigan 
Paw Paw 


Mississippi 
Pickens 


Missouri 
New Madrid 


Nebraska 
Malmo 
Nevada 
Battle Mountain 
New Jersey 
Newfield 
North Carolina 
Clayton 
Pinetops 


Ohio 
Lorain 


Salineville 
Oregon 
Condon 
South Carolina 
Aiken 
Blackville 


South Dakota 
Pierre 


Tennessee 
Bolivar 


Vermont 
Ludlow 


Washington 
Colfax 


West Virginia 
Williamstown 


Wisconsin 
Fremont 


Hortonville 


} NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 4) 


\*Pickens Bank. (Closed May 24, 1932. 


|*Bank of New Madrid 80-1796 
| (Opened Aug. 27) 


Security Home Bank 76-793 
(Opened Aug. 11) 





|+Battle Mountain State Bank (Closed Dec. 13, 1932]..........)... 


Reopened July 3, 1934 restricted) 

| First National Bank in Newfield 55-534 (Opened 
Aug. 2. Succeeded First National Bank, in 
liquidation) 


| Bank of Clayton 66-902 (Opened Sept. 1) 


Pinetops Banking Co. 66-416 (Closed Apr. 2, 1931} 
Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) 


|City Bank Co. 56-109 (Conservator bank. 
| Reported to open Aug. 13) 
Citizens Banking Co. 56-1138. 

bank. Reopened Aug. 13) 


(Conservator 


| First National Bank in Condon 96-113 

| (Licensed and authorized Aug. 4. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 

Bank of Aiken 67-702 (Opened Sept. 4) 


Blackville Depository 67-229 (Opened Aug. 13. 
Succeeded Bank of Blackville) 


*First National Bank in Pierre 78-52 (Opened Aug. 


25. Succeeded First National Bank, under con- 
| servator) 
| 
Bank of Bolivar 87-233 (Conservator bank. 


Reopened for business on normal basis Aug. 20) 


*Ludlow Savings Bank & Trust Co. 58-106 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Sept. 1) 


| 
| 
| First Savings & Trust Bank 98-81 (Closed Feb. 14, 
1933. Reopened Aug. 8, 1934) 


(Conservator bank. 


License to reopen issued | 
Aug. 20) 


| Dale) (Opened July 25) 





Dale) (Opened July 24) 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 










j | 
Surpius &) 





Paw Paw Savings Bank 74-378 Boats 


| Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) = 


|Farmers & Mechanics National Bank 69-390)..........).......... 


|Farmers & Merchants Bank (Fremont Office of|..........).......... 


| Farmers & Merchants Bank (Hortonville Office of}... .. 








CaPITAL Paorms | PRESIDENT | CASHIER s 
ee rer ere ae Di itt pete eitie Suan ns ke 
$ 25,000, $ 5,000/S. L. Hunter IG. N. Whitt 
t 
10,000 6,000] Emil Barry \J. C, Erlander 
Cone | 
} | 
Prefecred | 
50,000) 10,000| W. L. Lewis W.C. Davis 
| Surplus | 
| | 
| | | 
25,000 NE oi Sain ag sgte Brass Re eee ee ee 
| Surplus | 
25,000 20,000| H. C. Bridgers S. B. Kittrell 
| 
100,000 93,000| D. A. Cook |R. L. Rankin f 
35,000! 13,930) J. L. Hutson \P. E. Reeves : 
| h, 
| 
100,000 10,000|\T.G. Tarver «fae eee eee el eee e reece eeeene ; 
| es | 
2,500) 250|T. O. Boland IT. O. Boland 
Common Surplus 
} | 
20,000 10,000) E. P. Theim iL. L, Branch 
Common | Surplus 
30,000 
Preferred | 
30,000, 14,590|G. M. Savage \J. L. Mitchell 
F 
i 
50, 000) 41,463/ H. L. Skeels |Daniel Edwards, Treasurer 
Common L ‘¢ apital 
150,000) Notes, Sur- 
Pref. ‘“‘A’’ | plus and | 
5,095) Profits | 
Pref. ““B” 
| 
50, 000) 20,670)| J. J. Miller J. H. Ottmar 
Common | | 
40,000) 
Debentures | | 
| 
‘Gatcaias Cems abcess ‘eh 
a rerrrerys (eater ee H. A. Stemberg 
| 











CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


4 Changes in Title and Location; 9 Consolidations and Mergers; 1 Absorbed; 


6 Successions; 4 Reorganizations; 1 Conversion; 1 Purchase 




















State & Town Present Name axp ForMER NAME How CuHancep | CaPiTaL goon PRESIDENT CASHIER 
California 
Baldwin Park *Bank of America National|Bank of America (Branch) (Succeeded = — |... eee ele cee eee lee eee ee cee e eens H. Lesovsky, 
Trust & Savings Assn. July 9 Manager 
(Baldwin Park Branch of | | 
San Francisco) 90-1344 | ; 
Brea *Oilfields National Bank in|First National Bank with Oil-| Merger $25,000 $15,000 J. B. Reilly M. G. MeMahon 
Brea 90-1181 fields National Bank Rep. Sept. 4 Common | 
25,000) 
Preferred | 
Illinois 
Chicago Liberty National Bank of|Liberty Bank of Chicago \Conv | FO, Te, Pee ee ee eee eee Te ye re Te oe Tn 
Chicago 2-228 Eff. Aug. 10 
Iowa 
Cherokee Cherokee State Bank State Trust & Savings Bank, wre wwnkenene Lid és NéR de ebiatdkatd Graken ysubenccesek J90A8S 
72-197 Quimby Aug. 7 
Gilbertville Gilbertville Savings Bank |Farmers Savings Bank Title LS pe mweae abicad 5 aune meee eee oe e eb tie tendon ey adiweatel 
72-1723 | Rep. Aug. 11 
Hills *Hills oe & Trust Co. Hills Savings Bank Reorganization 25,000 5,140, J. E. Pechman A. F. Droll 
72-1375 | Rep. Aug. 27 | 
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Strate & Town 


wa 

West Branch 
Kansas 

Barnard 


Maryland 
Pikesville 


Michigan 


Calumet 


Ecorse 
(Detroit P. O.) 
Hancock 


Ironwood 
Laurium 
Lowell 
Missouri. 
Greenfield 
Russellville 


Nebraska 
Lodgepole 


New Jersey 
Newark 


New York 
Buffalo 


Schenectady 


Pennsylvania 
Erie 


Mahanoy City 


Wisconsin 
Bloomer 


Dale 


Prairie du Chien 


PRESENT Neue AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


*First State Bank 72-855 


First National Bank 83-624 


Peoples Bank 65-298 


*National Metals Bank 
(Calumet Branch of 
Hancock) 74-81 

Ecorse Savings Bank 
74-1029 

*National Metals Bank 


*National Metals Bank 
(lronwood Branch of 
Hancock) 74-120 

*National Metals Bank 
(Laurium Branch of 
Hancock) 74-192 

State Savings Bank 74-366 


*Citizens Home Bank 
80-1206 

Community Bank of 
Russellville 80-1199 


*First State Bank 76-784 
*West Side Trust Co. 


55-16 


*Marine Trust Co. 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








FoRMER NAME 


West Branch State Bank 
(released from Senate 
File 111) 


Farmers State Bank with 
First National Bank 


Peoples Bank, Reisterstown 


First National Bank 


Peoples Wayne County Bank|Reorganized and| 


(conservator bank) 

First National Bank, 
Hancock, First National 
Bank, Calumet, First 
National Bank, Laurium, 
and Merchants & Miners 
National Bank, Ironwood) 

Merchants & Miners 
National Bank 


First National Bank 


City State Bank and Lowell 
State Bank (both 
conservator banks) 


Farmers State Bank, 
South Greenfield 
Russellville Exchange Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Sunol, 
with First State Bank, 
Lodgepole 


Peoples National Bank with 
West Side Trust Co. 


Bank of Snyder, Snyder with 
Marine Trust Co 


Morris Plan Industrial Bank Morris Plan Co. 


50-96 
Bank of Erie 60-78 
American Bank 60-335 


Peoples State Bank 79-757 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 
79-497 


*Prairie City Bank 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


COLORADO 





Bank of Erie Trust Co. 


American Banking Trust Co: 


Bank of Bloomer with 
Peoples State Bank 

First National Bank, Dale, 
Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont and Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, 
Hortonville 


Bagley State Bank, Bagley 

















| “a Surpius & | 
How CHancep | CapimraL Puovere PRESIDENT CasHIER 
0 ee pres! eR AE eee ae ee oo cceudtedanaeael 
| Eff. Aug. 24 
| | 
|Merger $ 25,000| $ 10,450'W. R. Blanding _|C. C. Abercrombie 
Rep. Aug. 16 | 
| | ° } 
|Amended charter} 12,500 5,000 Samuel Shriver \John Wineke 
and moved | Capital | 
May 14 } 12,000 | 
Debentures 
lSucceeded Rojas ous ye ale aca daa a aleak Ran ad Gane dai aaee eee 
Eff. Aug. 22 | | 
oe Janes Weare iS ivinedeeeexaee 
| Merger 350,000 257,680 W. R. Thompson |J. P. Thornton 
| Eff. Aug. 22 | Common | 
350,000 
| Preferred 
| 
| 
Succeeded Lig hh odvelee as dedact ened wm dawaeead orercrrre rc 
| Eff. Aug. 22 | 
| 
ein... |. sows cepale beeeeeeheedeee sa aeaueews Perrier 
| Eff. Aug. 22 | 
| Reorganization Ea Midvcatertanwau Sieaazeact cddcccnn aedanenen 
and merger | 
Rep. Aug. 16 
Reorganized 25,000 6,000 Benton Wilson W. L. Ferguson 
Aug. 13 
|Succeeded 15,000 3,000 G. H. Wyss |Archie Stark 
| Aug. 1 | Common Surplus | 
| } 15,000 
Preferred 
| Merger | 5, 5,000 O. J. Melton A. C. Peterson 
Eff. Aug.13. | Common Surplus | 
20,000 } 
| Preferred 
Merged Aug. 13} 1,075,000 223,420, R. E. Mayham F. W. Parisette, 
and operated as} Surplus, Secretary 
Peoples Branch} Profits and } 
} Reserves 
|Merged and Rcd ocoubecalve sn econéenlsmedeasu secweseesneasanenelasaerenee 
operated as a} 
branch Rep. | 
Aug. 24 | 
|Title los oe thciew ahead w db ob etiiessenes sonquanneeaneeeesenaenene 
Reorganization | 200,000 110,000, W. J. Flynn E. M. Knoll 
Eff. Aug. 16 
Succeeded | 100,000) . . .|John Smith |Augustine Smith, 
May 21 | Treasurer 
| | 
Consolidation fy Ne:vdwe Miele oe aeweleelkakele eee sauedad Reune eam eeae seeneee 
| Eff. Aug. 14 | } 
| Merger | 35,000 19,940|A. F. Zuehlke H. A. Steinberg 
Eff. July 24 Profits and 
Reserves 
| | 
URGE UES 6 cc ccacicled 6a tanancliadandedseddaceduneececéun eemaeeee 








Aug. 28 





NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


+ Indicates Press Report 











5 State 
Denver—*South Broadway National Bank Sa 
conservator bank. 23-90—Conservator- — — a <= —S— = ———— — a 
succeeded by Union National Bank in State & Town Name or Bank CapiraL SuRpivus CORRESPONDENT 
enver. = seal | jaliicittas 
Lamar—*The Lamar National Bank, Florida | 
conservator bank. 82-87—Succeeded Graceville Bank of Graceville Tee eee re Travis Mixon, Sr., President; 
by Lamar National Bank. | M. H. Helms, Cashier 
haan — Iowa 
CONNECTICUT lowa City tlowa State Bank and Trust | $100,000 $25,000... 20... 2... eee e cece ees 
Bridgeport—City Industrial Bank. In Co. | 
process of liquidation. Rep. Aug. 6. a c — | see 
a . Gilman City {Farmers Bank o! ilman 25,000 Po Pe ee er ere er 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA City (Chartered on Aug. 28) Surplus 
Washington—*Industrial Savings Bank, King City First State Bank (Chartered oA 30,000 DNs & iw'oced bers dk Me caseatel 
conservator bank. 15-95 ceeded ' on Aug. 28) Surplus 
by Industrial Bank of Washington. a =~ = a ——" 


GEORGIA 


Quitman—*Peoples-First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 


by Citizens National bank. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—*Sixty-Third & Halsted State 
2-266—In voluntary 
20. Paying depositors 


Savings 


in full. 


Bank. 
liquidation Aug. 


64-186—Succeeded 











INDIANA 


71-103—Aug. 8 
IOWA 


—Aug 


Beaver—Farmers Savings Bank. 


ating under Senate File 111. 72 
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Lafayette—Tippecanoe Loan & Trust Co. 


72-2049 


4. 
Dinedale—Dinetiate Savings Bank, oper- 


2-1289— 





Placed in receivership for ilquidation 
Aug. 


Ferguson—Ferguson Savings Bank. 72- 
1743—Aug. 13. 


Moorland—*Moorland Savings Bank, op- 


erating under Senate File 111. 72-1483 
—Placed in receivership for liquida- 
tion Aug. 20 

Ogden—Farmers Security Bank, 72-1753 
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—Voluntary liquidation June 16. 

Wellman—*Security Savings Bank. 
792—-Suspended Aug. 27. 

West Branch—*Citizens Savings Bank, 
operating under Senate File 111. 72- 
856—Discontinued and deposit liability 
assumed by First State Bank (former- 
ly West Branch State Bank) at close 
of business Aug. 23. 

KANSAS 

Hollenberg—Hollenberg State Bank. 
875—In liquidation. Rep. Aug. 8. 


KENTUCKY 

Clinton—* First 
vator’ bank. 
First National 


MARYLAND 


Deal Island—Deals Island Bank. 
in receivership March 1934. 
MICHIGAN 
Alanson—*Citizens Bank (Private) 
963—Voluntary liquidation 
Paying all depositors 100%. 
3yron—*State Bank of Byron, conser- 
vator bank. 74-586—Suspended Aug. 


25. 
MINNESOTA 


Faribault—Citizens National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 75-52—Receiver ap- 
pointed Aug. 14. 


MISSOURI 
Greenfield—*R. S. 


80-432—Closed by 
Directors Aug. 23. 


72- 


83- 


National Bank, conser- 
73-246—Succeeded by 
Bank in Clinton. 


65-154 


74- 
Aug. 20. 


Jacobs Banking Co. 
order of Board of 


Kingston—Caldwell County Trust Co. 
80-1051—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Aug. 13. 

Laclede—Benson Banking Co. 80-601— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 


Aug. 9. 

Marston—*Bank of Marston. 80-1090— 
Taken over by Bank of New Madrid 
(new) Madrid, Mo. Aug. 29. 

Mirabile—Farmers' Bank. 80-1529—In 
liquidation Aug. 8. 

New London—State Bank of New Lon- 
don. 80-526—Closed for liquidation 
Aug. 1. 


NEBRASKA 


Howe—*Bank of Howe. 76-758—Aug. 30. 

Huntley—State Bank of Huntley. 76- 
760—Voluntarily liquidated. Paying 
its deposits in full through the Harlan 
County Bank, Alma, August 11, 1934. 

Malmo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
793—Discontinued Aug. 10, 1934. Part 
of assets and deposit liability taken 
over by Security Home Bank. 

Palmer—*Loup Valley State Bank. 76- 
534—-Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27. 

Rulo—Bank of Rulo. 76-860—Voluntary 
liquidation July 16. 


NEW JERSEY 


Englewood—Englewood Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. 55-248—In liquidation 
Mar. 1. Rep. Aug. 15. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Battleboro—Planters Bank. 66-522— 
Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 13. 

Charlotte—Independence Trust Co., con- 
servator bank. 66-23—Trust deposits 
closed out Aug. 31 

Pinnacle—Bank of Pinnacle. 66-646— 
Voluntary liquidation. May 15. 

OHIO 

Cleveland—*Bank of Cleveland. 
Closed Aug. 18. 
ing. 

Cleveland—North 
6-85—In 


6-83— 
To expedite reopen- 


American Trust Co. 

liquidation to facilitate re- 
opening. Aug. 8. 

Malinta—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
conservator bank. 56-1034—In liqui- 
dation Aug. 1. 


OREGON 

Condon—First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 96-113—Conservatorship 
terminated Aug. 4 and bank succeeded 
by First National Bank in Condon. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Blackville—Bank of Blackville. 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 8. : 

Fort Mill—Savings Bank of Fort Mill. 
67-208—Aug. 10. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Pierre—*First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 78-52—Succeeded by First 
National Bank in Pierre. 

TEXAS 

Brazos—Brazos State Bank. 88-1557—In 
liquidation. Rep. Aug. 23. 

Fentress—*Fentress State Bank. 88- 


1710-—Closed for voluntary liquidation 
Aug. 18. 
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67-229 


Two Small-Town Banks Have 
A Way To Stop Bandits 


These institutions have found that it pays to be 
prepared. Both systems have been tested in 


actual bandit attempts. 


HE Bartonville Bank of Barton- 

ville, Illinois was held up by a 
lone bandit, who sueceeded in escap- 
ing with some of the bank’s money. 
This prompted the officers and direc- 
tors to give serious consideration to 
methods that would protect them 
against loss from holdups. Barton- 
ville is a town of 1,886 near the city 
of Peoria, and the bandits find it 
easy to make a get-away. 

The officers did not care to shoot 
it out with holdup men, and so they 
finally decided to install gas. The 
employees felt much safer after the 
gas was installed, and finally, about 
two years later, they had an oppor- 
tunity to try it out. 

Two well-dressed men entered the 
bank. One of them shouted, ‘‘Stick 
‘em up’’. One of the young lady 
clerks released the gas. The lobby 
was instantly filled with a gas fog. 
One of the bandits shouted, ‘‘Tear 
gas,’’ and both left the bank in con- 
fusion without firing a shot. Pre- 
vious to the releasing of the gas, 
both bandits had guns leveled on the 
employees, but the gas so confused 
them and was so instantaneous in its 
effect, that the holdup was completely 
frustrated. This information comes 
in a letter from L. G. Fishel, Cashier. 


The Gas “Pushed” The 
Bandits Out 


Another bank in Illinois, the Bell- 
wood State Bank, Bellwood, IIL, a 
suburb of Chicago, had a somewhat 


Mauriceville—*Boys Savings Bank (Pri- 
vate) 88-2035—Out of business. Rep. 
Aug. 31. 

San Antonio—*D. Sullivan & Co. (Pri- 
vate) 30-5—Discontinued prior to 
June 16, 1934. Rep. Aug. 31 


UTAH 
Eureka—*Eureka Banking Co. (Office of 


— Utah) Discontinued. Rep. Aug. 


If every loan officer had the following 
sentence before him all the time, there 
would be less likelihood that poor loans 


would be made: ‘‘Loan maturities must 
be placed as accurately as possible at the 
time when operations will yield sufficient 
returns to pay loans.’’ 


similar situation. The bandits had a 
perfect opportunity for a get-away 
and could soon lose themselves in 
the congested districts of the big 
city. 

The Bellwood State Bank also in- 
stalled a tear gas system and had an 
opportunity to see how successful it 
ean be. H. C. Mesenbrink explained 
the experience in a letter as follows: 

“‘The bandits were a pretty tough 
crowd. They ordered hands up and 
fired their guns. We then released 
the gas. 

‘‘The instant it was discharged, 
the bandits fled. Certainly this was 
a very successful demonstration of 
the effectiveness of this system of 
bandit protection. No one in the 
bank at the time the gas was dis- 
charged, experienced any ill effects. 
but it surely pushed the holdup men 
out in a hurry. Considering their 
viciousness, we feel we are to be con- 
gratulated.’’ 

If you will do a little thinking. 
you will see how comparatively easy 
it is to get away with a holdup in 
most banks. Very little protection is 
provided, and the banker is not pre- 
pared for the surprise attack. Con- 
sequently, the holdup man, working 
rapidly and with everything in his 
favor, often gets away with money 
and frequently shoots some one in 
the course of the holdup. 


When you know, in addition to 
this, that many banks have success- 
fully repulsed bandits by the use of 
gas or other protective devices, you 
must consider your bank negligent 
if it does not take the necessary steps 
to protect against such depredations. 

By having a great many places 
from which the gas may be released, 
usually someone in the bank cages 
will find it easy to bring about the 
discharge. The placing of the gas 
guns, however, is a technical and 
more or less scientific matter, and 
should, of course, be left to experi- 
enced engineers who have made in- 
stallations in other banks. 
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the Eyes have it!... 


The Final 1934 Edition of the Blue 
Book (now being delivered) gives the 
latest and most complete bank infor- 
mation available—arranged in 18 
convenient columns—accessible at a 
glance. 

With this columnar arrangement 
of data there is no time lost in trying 
to segregate the particular item you 
are seeking from a jumbled mass of 
facts. There is no time lost in com- 
paring a given figure with one in 
another institution, for you simply 
‘“‘run your eye” down the column and 


locate the corresponding item instantly. 

Bankers find this style helpful in 
answering their own and customers’ 
questions more promptly with less 
effort. Business men find it a money 
saver, because they can check a 
greater number of banks in less time. 

This Final 1934 Blue Book is the 
only complete book of banking facts 
to be published this year. If you 
have not placed your order yet, please 
do so at once, because we anticipate 
a complete sell-out within the next 
few days. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
The Blue Book - America’s Standard Financial Reference « Since 1872 





sexe Hycts 


ABOUT THE 


Founded in 1890, the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland is re- 
garded as the progenitor of corporate 
suretyship as practised in this country 
today. Since its inception, the F & D 
has played the part of a pioneer and 
many of the forms of fidelity and surety 
bonds now commonly employed were 
originated by this Company. 


The F & D specializes in the issuance 
of fidelity and surety bonds and in the 
writing of burglary, check forgery and 
plate glass insurance. With respect to 
these particular lines, the Company is 
considered to possess the most expert 
and efficient underwriting organization 
in the business. Comparative figures 
indicate that the F & D transacts by far 
a larger volume of fidelity and surety 


business than any other similar company 
in the world. 


F & D service is nation-wide. In addi- 


tion to several thousand local agents, 
the Company maintains underwriting 
and claim offices in 37 cities, strategi- 
cally located throughout the country. 
These offices are staffed by experts and 
each possesses all the facilities neces- 
sary to insure prompt, intelligent action 
when bonds or policies are required, 
as well as when losses occur. 


During the 44 years of its existence, the 
F & D has never once failed to meet its 
obligations, a record which is clearly 
indicative of the Company’s financial 
strength, as well as of the character and 
ability of its management. 


To those who would like to have more 
detailed information concerning the re- 
sources that stand back of the F & D’s 
bonds and policies, we will gladly send 
a folder containing the Company’s latest 
financial statement and a list of the 
securities which it owns. 


FIDELITY ano DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, 


BALTIMORE 


The F & D and its affiliate, the 
AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE, 
specialize in Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Burglary, Forgery and Plate Glass Insurance. 








